





ADDRESS TO STUDENTS 
Delivered by the President, Mr. Leoxarp Strokes, at the General Meeting, 
Monday, 30th January L9LT. 


NEE of the most exciting duties that falls to vour President's lot to perform is this 
Address to Students, and if only he will rise to the occasion. or at least attempt to. 
there is ample opportunity for him to give himself away most completely. Perennial 

platitudes in perhaps fresh disguises are his usual stock-in-trade. and you will have many a 
hardy annual to put up with to-night: but T can think of nothing more entrancing than to be 
able to deliver a really fine address to students, the most critical and exacting of all audiences, 
though without doubt the most appreciative. 

In my opinion. however, a student alone can rouse a student. Of course, I know we are 
all students—(platitade No. 1)—but a student with the fire of youth running in his veins 1s 
the student that vou would love to listen to. and not to such a one as I. trammelled with the 
chains of office and hampered by the dignity of the Chair, afraid Jest T should say too much, 
and vet ashamed to hold my tongue: duty. however. demands that I should speak. so speak 
I must. 

Of course. vou know that even the youngest of us may make mistakes. but such mistakes 
are simple little howlers, which often set one thinking. and not the dull and heavy article 
produced by a President well over fifty. For this reason, therefore. 1 have a proposal to make 
to vou, and it is that next vear. if I am still in this Chair, the student under thirty vears olf 
age who can write the best address to his fellow-students shall read it to them. and have into 
the bargain, say. twenty guineas for his trouble. and if the Council does not see its way to 
vote the money. I will guarantee that he gets it somehow. For his subject—if he wills it 
he can remodel] the Roval Institute of British Architects. and play any tricks he likes with if 
and all its works and pomps. Further, IT should like to suggest that the judges in this com- 
petition be under thirty vears also, if that is not going too far. but perhaps you will leave this 
matter also to the Council and to me. 

Having provided you with an address for next year does not fill up the gap to-night. You 
will have gathered already. however, that Tam all on the side of youth: voung ideas and 
young ways of expressing them are what I envy; the light touch of vouth, so full of promise. 
so full of life. of vigour and vitality. is worth a great deal in all forms of art: in fact. without it 
what should be a thing of interest becomes an object to deplore. and what should be 
beauty is often very far from it. 


( ulti ate vouth, then keep it green as lone as VOU Can 


a thing of 


. and water it well from the springs 
of learning. for study you must. and study hard teo. if ever vou hope to make yourselves felt 
In vour generation. 


[am aware that there are many modes of study. and the form that suits one may not do 
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tor another, but in one way or another you must put your young shoulders to the wheel. 
Do not, however, try to be too clever and artistic—with a capital A—for nothing is worse than 
apparent effort in design. ‘The simple, direct, and restrained, even if it does not catch the 
eye of the assessor, will do you more good to have achieved than half a dozen flashy pro- 
ductions, even if they get you the same number of commissions. Do not be in too great a 
hurry with your work, or too anxious to get it, but go steady, and never put your name to any- 
thing that is not of your very best; also remember that it is often just as important to know 
what to leave out of a design as it is to know what to put in, and that the one thing of all 
others to be careful about is proportion. The study of light and shade—a good stock phrase 

is, I know. recommended by the faculty. but we have in our country so little light, and so 
much shade, that this fact alone should make us ten times more careful with our proportions. 

In my youth, I fear, I never had a good grounding in those delicious rules which give the 
right proportions for making everything, and I am unorthodox enough, I fear, not to be a 
sreat believer in this rule-ridden type of learning; rather would I trust to the eye and its 
power of judging each individual case, than to the efficiency of a rule which probably has been 
educed from quite a different set if cireumstances; what looks right in one case would be 
quite out of place in another, and although a rule may be all very well ** to take off from,’’ 
the sooner we get clear of it the better. Always provided—as the lawyers say—that we have 
trained our eyes and our judgment to do their duty properly. Ten times this may make a 
that, and perhaps it has done so a good many times, but there must be all sorts of exceptions 
to rules of this sort. and I think that at best such rules are apt to give us commonplace and 
lifeless results. T venture to maintain that architecture at its best is not built up of rules. 
but rather of rhyme and reason. So whatever you do, think for yourselves. I do not for a 
moment suggest that vou should try and be “ original ’’! Heaven forbid! But I do maintain 
that you should be always thoughtful, and very careful. Please do not think that I want you 
to disregard what has been done in the past, for ours is a traditional art, and we must draw 
largely on the past if we hope to do better in the future. We should, however, use past 
examples intelligently and not blindly, even when we design on academic lines. 

This brings me to a rather serious consideration. I refer to the sad lack of a thorough ground- 
ingin our students generally. I know architecture is a difficult thing to teach, as in our days it is 
such a comprehensive matter, but Iam afraid that a smattering of a great many subjects is of no 
real use to an architect, unless such smattering is in addition to a real solid grounding in the 
three R's’ of our calling. Its reading, writing, and arithmetic should not be hard to define 
or teach thoroughly and methodically, but although architecture is such an important study, 
and though architects belong to such a great and glorious profession, there is very little to guide 
us as to the best method of producing the finished article from the raw material at our disposal. 
Our public schools only teach a very little drawing, and our universities are only just begin- 
ning to open their eyes to the fact that our profession exists at all; and we ourselves are not too 
clear on the matter of the best course to adopt. And yet, in spite of all this, we can produce the 
splendid show you see on the walls to-night, of which I think we may well be proud, and we 
should not overlook the fact that this is the first time, in recent years at any rate, that we have 
been able to exhibit our students’ work in our meeting-room and listen to a critical description 
of the work with the advantage of seeing at the same time the work so commented upon. 

And now I should like to say a word or two to the prize-winners, as I have so many before 
me, swelling no doubt with pride, and pluming themselves in the sunshine of success. T would 
say to these—beware! Many a good man has done the same before, and never been heard of 
since; and the fact of vour having got a prize to-day is only one more reason why you should 
work hard again to-morrow. It shows that you may be a man of parts, but what do we learn 
from men of parts in other callings? In the world of sport. for example, does the man who wins 
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his heat to-day go on the spree, or does he train all the harder for the final struggle? You 
probably know the answer much better than I do. Skill of various kinds requires very careful 
handling, and I do not think that architectural skill is any exception. All work and no play 
does, no doubt, make a dull boy, but the dullest man one can possibly meet is the self-satisfied 
prig, too conceited to learn and too proud to keep himself in practice in the little that he really 
does know. 1 think I could prove to you from statistics that prize-winners do not by any means 
always become successful architects, but I have too many old friends amongst this class to make 
it worth while running the risk of making almost as many enemies by so doing, so I will only 
suggest that you should study the lists for yourselves and ponder well on your own conclusions. 

Another pitfall is that travelling students often make poor use of their opportunities when 
travelling, and either go to the wrong places or spend their time in studying the wrong subjects. 
‘To guard against this the Records Committee is prepared to advise students where to go and 
what to do before they start on their travels, so I recommend you to take advantage of this offer 
and at ouce place yourselves in communication with our Secretary. 

Having cautioned the winners thus somewhat ruthlessly, I should like to say a word of 
consolation to those who have not been placed. You, at any rate, have escaped the awful risks 
which stare the winners in the face, und if you have any grit in you you will not take your licking 
lying down. ‘The ijine which divides a winning design from a losing one is often a very fine one 
indeed, and the very fact of having competed, and the spirit in which the result is taken, is what 
does the real good, and not the mere winning of the prize. So there is hope for all, including 
even the winners—perhaps ; for study and hard work will turn the students of to-day into the 
Institute of to-morrow, and I trust that whether at work or at play you will not forget this 
Institute, which really does a great deal for students. In your turn, therefore, you must always 
do what you can to help it, and when you all have seats on the Council, and come in time to 
occupy this chair, you will be proud of the old ship and of what you have done to help to keep it 
afloat. You will also make and cement many a friendship in so doing, and friendships are after 
all very delightful and useful things to make, and to have. Personally—though I do not hold 
myself up by any means as a model—I believe I have learned far more from my fellow students, 
and friends, than I ever did from my teachers and masters. If you happen across a genius 
cultivate him, therefore, for all you are worth, that is if you do not happen to be one yourself. 
For the genius is a wonderful creation who has been defined in various ways, but as he is 
generally abnormally developed in his own particular sphere, a cutting taken from him will not 
be missed, will often flourish and produce fine results in the common or garden kind of student, 
just as a sprig cut from a fine apple tree will produce wonders if grafted on to the common crab. 
The genius in his turn will derive benefit from his more plodding and businesslike friend, who 
may often suggest ways of turning talents to account which might otherwise have escaped his 
poetic notice. 

I do not think we hear quite so much of crafts and craftsmanship now as we used to, and 
probably for the reason that we have steadied down somewhat, and now recognise that architec- 
ture after all is itself quite enough of a craft to demand our whole attention. It is not necessary 
to be a bricklayer in order to grasp the limitations and proper principles of brick design, but it is 
necessary to know the size and shape of a brick before we can get very far on the architectural 
high road, and yet I have known young men in my time—otherwise very capable assistants! 
who could not tell me the size of a brick. In other trades the same thing applies, and there is a 
vast amount to learn about them, so if we like to take up a trade or two as a hobby we shall no 
doubt largely benefit. But as we have to do with all trades it is obvious that general and intelli- 
gent observation, combined with reading and lectures, can be about the extent of our mastery of 
so many subjects. Drawing is our mode of expression in our type of craft, and we shall find it 
very useful to be able to draw accurately and intelligibly. 
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Perhaps T have now said enough to show you that a student’s life is not altogether a bed of 
roses ; but it can be a very happy one nevertheless if only he takes a keen intelligent interest iu 
his work. As I ventured to point out im my opening address, architecture is a great and honour- 
able profession, and it should be uphe ld by a fine honourable set of men. Play the game, there- 
fore, strictly and straightforwardly ; shun anything which in your own phraseology you would 
term “not cricket.’’ whether in connection with your work or your desire to get it. An archi- 
tect has a number of great and ever-increasing responsibilities, and his client has to place 
implicit trust in him, and this trust should never be abused in the very smallest degree, for 
although it may be a fine thing to be a great architect and produce a quantity of really fine 
work, vet who after all is more r¢ Spe ected and admired hy all than the simple, honest, straight- 
forward and upright English gentleman ? 


CRITICISM OF DRAWINGS SUBMITTED FOR THE INSTITUTE PRIZES 
AND STUDENTSHIPS 1910-11. 
By Professor C. H. Rettty, M.A.Cantab. | 1. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, 30th January 1911. 


Mr. Presipent, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

QO be asked by my fellow-members of the Council to join the band of those who have 
delivered this annual criticism is no small honour, and at the same time no small 
responsibility. There is a responsibility both to the Institute and to the competitors, 

and [ trust that neither will resent anything I may say in my position of candid friend of both. 
For I feel very strongly that the exhibition before us in its broadest aspects is the best indica- 
tion we have of the general state of architectural thought among the younger generation. 
Students’ work, at any rate in England, follows very closely—much too closely, I venture to 
say—the trend of current architectural taste, and whether an exercise be supposed to be in 
the principles of Palladio, Vignola, and Chambers, or not, the result is generally a pretty faithful 
reflex of the latest competition devices of our competitively successful architects. In the 
absence of any national system of training in design it could hardly be otherwise. A year 
ago it was my good fortune to see in America the designs for the Stewardson scholarship, 
which holds there a similar position to our Soane Medallion. The chief difference, as it strikes 
me now, was not that the best work was better, but that in the hundred or more designs 
submitted for this one prize the general level of accomplishment was considerably higher than 
it is here. Among our students we have evidence before us to-night of many men of brilliant 
imaginative power and great artistic ability. but they seem to lack that technical accomplish- 
ment in design, that knowledge of architectural effects and possibilities, which is necessary for 
ability fully to justify itself. But if the best men suffer from lack of continuous training in 
design. how much more do the lesser? Indeed, the main advantage of schools of design— 
the only modern equivalent to consistent architectural tradition—is that the general level is 
raised. Kvervone has remarked that 


n a time of strong tradition like the eighteenth century 
how little absolutely bad work was done, and the same results apply to the organised teaching 
of design which every country save our own now possesses. Facility in design, like facility in 
draughtsmanship, comes with constant practice. I know myself what a good exercise I find 
it scribbling compositions or details on the students’ boards at Liverpool. 


This may all seem a digression from my main subject to-night. but it leads to this sugges- 
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tion, that the Institute which has now taken in hand the training as well as the examining of 
students should make training in design the keystone of its system. History, mathematics, 
construction, materials, everything else, should be subsidiary to what after all is our main 
excuse for existence. Instead, therefore, of a couple of small designs and an elaborate system 
of written papers, I suggest the Institute should substitute a minimum of papers and a series 
of designs to which the Tite and Soane might be a fit culmination. As it is, I think the 
winners of these prizes might be allowed to qualify for membership just as the Prix de Rome, 
ipso facto, obtains for its holders their diplomas of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

Turning then to the Tite and Soane Prizes, the competitions for them as exercises in 
design are naturally and rightly the ones to which we attach most importance. Sketches, 
measured drawings, essays, colour studies, valuable as they are as means of study, all pale in 
interest before a single honest attempt to evoke the noblest function of the human mind, its 
power of imaginative creation. Ultimately, all works of art must live by their appeal to the 
imagination ; that is the divine fire without which the cleverest rendering, the deepest scholar- 
ship are but negative accomplishments. Now there could hardly have been chosen two sub- 
jects making a more immediate appeal to the imagination than those for this year’s Soane and 
Tite Prizes—a bridge and gateway to a capital city, and a wooded island in a lake set apart 
for the solemn rites of burial. They are ideal subjects, and our students—and all of us for 
the matter of that—should be encouraged to dream dreams; so-called English common-sense 
and love of compromise will follow fast enough in practical office work. 


Tue Trre Prize. 

I think particularly in the Tite Prize has the Committee's choice of problem been justified. 
Some tell me this is not such a strong year as certain previous ones. | have not always seen 
the drawings, and worse still have never been a competitor, so [ cannot say. But whether 
it is up to the standard or not, I feel we need not despair of the future of our art when we have 
umong us men of the poetical temperament of “EK @ANATOY NIKOS,” or capable designers 
like ** Catafalque,’’ ** Apex,”’ and the winner. ‘The jury must have had a very difficult task in 
determining the result. Having set so fine a subject, were they by their award to throw Palladio 
to the winds and choose irrespective of all else the most poetical conception—the design which 
satisfied the spirit rather than the letter of their problem? It must have been a sore temptation, 
but English common-sense has won, as it generally does, and the very capable design of 
Mr. Foggitt, ** F. 13,’ has been placed first. It is, indeed, the most Italian design sent in, 
Sramantesque in general character. Mr. Foggitt has also made more of the Italian idea of a 
campo santo than the other competitors. Cutting a great wedge out of his island he has con- 
trived a broad sloping way up to his chapel, flanking it on either side with arcaded terraces 
set back one behind the other. At the head of the slope stands the finely composed facade of 
the chapel, the dome of which crowns the island. The unobtrusive perspective hardly does 
justice to this effective approach. Where Mr. Foggitt has failed, I think, is that the idea of a 
lonely island set apart for the solemn rites of burial is hardly conveyed by his pleasant scheme, 
which suggests rather a happy secluded convent building set among its terraced vines on some 
sunny Italian hillside. Mr. Foggitt’s drawings are somewhat dirty in execution. 

** Catafalque.’’ who is placed second, sends a much better set of drawings. qué drawings, 
than the winner. I commend his half-inch detail as an example of how classical architecture 
should be drawn, with a quiet pencil or washed-ink line, and geometrically yet tenderly shaded. 
He has designed for his main building a temple-like structure with a finely conceived portico, 
and has wisely placed it, as the Greeks would have done, some little distance up the hillside, 
leaving the mountain behind to form a background. The interior of this building is particu- 
larly good. Half-way up his long sloping approaches, however, stand two octagonal structures 
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for columbaria, and these are rather a blot on his scheme. ‘they suggest to me both by their 
shape and detail garden pavilions rather than tombs. But the whole conception, if a little long 
for the island, is quiet and dignified, and the detail, except for one or two lapses, such as the 
archway with a broken cornice and the pediments without any tie in the Newgate-like niches, is 
good and expressive. The perspective is a very pleasant drawing, embodying well the quiet 
serenity of the design ; the buildings are seen in silhouette against a setting sun near the water’s 
edge reposing ready to welcome the advent of the happy dead. ‘To me the whole idea of this 
design is more truly classical in spirit than that of any oth 

“EK @ANATOY NIKOS,” if he has failed to win the prize, will win his victory from life 
itself. A man so sensitive to the poetical possibilities of his art will gain happiness, and pain 
too no doubt, from all he undertakes, but at any rate he will live a real life. His two perspective 
drawings have the solemnity and mystery of an early Maeterlinck drama. I think his main 
building, with its high enclosed atrium, has something of the remoteness—the dignity com- 
bined with simplicity—that we find in the best Greek work. He has justified his use of Greek 
detail, if any justification were needed, by a quotation from Chambers: ** It should always be 
remembered that the stream is purest at the head.’’ His detail, indeed, shows considerable 
scholarship, especially in the row of monuments in his niches, each differing in design. 
It is a pity they have been so carelessly drawn. Greek architecture calls for the purest, 
most delicate delineation. Besides his central building he has a quiet retired landing-place, 
and a little village set in a fold of the cliff, from which rises a circular stair to the headland 
on which he has placed his temple. All these are interesting and romantic features in them- 
selves, but they are not bound into one architectural design, and the reason for this is the 
shape of his island. The author has assumed the shape to be that of a skull. It is an 
interesting idea though a non-architectural one, but that would not matter so much had it not 
hampered his design. It is really akin in spirit to the triangular lodge at Rushton Manor 
to symbolise the Trinity, or John Thorpe’s scheme for his own home in which the plan spelt 
J.T. Itis a pity so clever a designer should have been carried away by such an idea. 

‘* Apex,’’ to whom a certificate of honour has also been awarded, sends a very sensible 
set of sepia drawings, a little sloppy in finish due to their pencil line. Cockerell and our 
great classic architects always used a thin-ink line. ‘‘ Apex’’ has absorbed the whole island 
in his scheme, but has handicapped himself in the eyes of the jury by levelling half of it to 
the water’s edge to form an acropolis of the remainder. His architecture, however, is good 
and consistent in character, and he gets the fine effect of a processional way lined with monu- 
ments leading from his landing-place to the foot of his acropolis. What happens then is not 
quite clear, as no staircase is shown. Two hundred feet above, though, are a group of good 
buildings surrounding a central hall modelled on the tepidarium of the Roman Therme. The 
entrance to this has a couple of pylons with a colonnade between. It is here, as seen on 
the detail drawings, that the design is a little weak. After passing through a more or less 
Greek portico-in-antis these pylons, reminiscent of the Grand Palais at Paris, strike a jarring 
note. I would recommend to ** Apex,”’ and, indeed, to all who do not know them, the collection 
of Ecole des Beaux-Arts drawings of the sixties, seventies, and eighties, published by the 
‘* Intime Club ”’ of Paris, and called ** Croquis d’Architecture.’’ Here, among a certain amount 
of bad Gothic, you can dig out all sorts of monuments, to each of which the architects of the 
Greek Revival, from Garnier to Pascal, have given, what only Frenchmen seem able to do, the 
appropriate architectural expression. I found these drawings in use in each American school I 
visited. 

Perhaps the schemes I have mentioned form the first class. The next, not far behind, 
would inelude ‘‘ Red Diamond,”’ ‘* Fate.’’ ‘‘ Charon,’’ “‘ Naos,’’ and ‘* Catacomb.’’ The first 
has the good general idea of using Greco-Egyptian detail for suggesting the attributes of death. 
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He, too, has absorbed the whole island and crowned it with a monument. Although this struc- 
ture is coarsely detailed, and the order even grotesque, I feel it possesses character, and cha- 
racter of an appropriate kind. One may be inclined to laugh, too, at ‘‘ Red Diamond’s’’ post- 
impressionist perspective, but, like the pictures at the Grafton Gallery, a sense of its uncanny 
strength remains with you. ‘* Red Diamond ’’ will soon realise that brutality is not the way to 
express power, and that perfect control and refinement of detail are its real complement, whether 
in a steam-hammer or in a Parthenon. 

‘* Fate ’’ crowns his island with a rather gay but well-drawn and well-detailed French 
dome carried on three terraces. His perspective is poor, but it is largely compensated for by 
the delicately drawn half-inch showing good knowledge of French eighteenth-century detail. 
It was a little unnecessary though to add French nursemaids and poodles to his main elevation. 

‘*Charon’”’ has placed a finely conceived Pantheon-like chapel on the apex of his island, 
but from want of time probably has not been able to finish his drawings. It is difficult to 
resist the feeling that he has employed his baby brother on the perspective. The poorest part 
of his design is the rococo terrace with vaults under it forming docks for boats. 

‘* Naos’’ has also some finely felt Greco-Egyptian detail, highly suitable to the subject, if 
not according to Palladio, which is well and delicately drawn on the eighth-scale details, but 
poorly and clumsily on the half-inch. The generai outline of his main building, with its 
reversed curve in the cupola, is weak. The plans, perspective, and elevations show traces of 
having been coloured at night. 

‘* Catacomb ’’ shows a building with four corner features and a dome, making a successful 
and thoroughly Italian composition. His general plan has not been worked out, but on his 
fine, if rather theatrical, perspective a good double-circular staircase approach is seen, solemnly 
lined with cypresses. His detail is a little dull, though founded correctly enough on 
Chambers and Somerset House. 

‘* No. L’’ has shown in a careful set of drawings a small Italian cathedral, with a circular 
arcade behind it. It is not quite in the grand manner, however, to line the processional way 
with a series of gardeners’ cottages. 

‘“ Geometer ’’ and ‘* Gondolier’’ both try to fit elliptical colonnades to their building, 
after the manner popularised by Mr. Fulton in a previous competition. This is an example 
of the bad habit I referred to of relying on each other’s washing for a living. ‘‘ Gondolier’ 
submits a design for his burial-ground full of light-hearted gaiety. You approach his casino- 
like chapel! through a rococo portico worthy of the White City, from which, too, his twin towers 
might have been borrowed. He is a clever draughtsman, though, and his perspective is one 
of the best in the room. 

‘Spero Meliora’’ will justify his motto. He shows in a good set of wash-drawings a 
rather dull town-hall-like building, with an Ionic pergola for a campo santo. 

Lastly, ‘‘ Dust and Ashes ’’ has sent a little wash-and-pencil sketch perspective, in which 
the picturesque boatman we know of old—from copies in our first dame’s school—is taking in 
his gondola two peasant ladies for a picnic in the cemetery. It is, as you can imagine, a 
charming early nineteenth-century water colour. ‘‘ Amaryllis,’’ on the other hand, shows all 
the soapy, bad effects which can be got by combining a heavy black line with colour. The 
detai!, I am afraid, suggests terra-cotta and the music-hall. in the shades of which, perhaps. 
this sort of Amaryllis was designed to sport. 


, 


Tue Soane MEDALLION. 
The Soane has not produced this year to my mind so good a competition as the Tite, either 
in numbers (12-19) or in the general quality of the work, yet in these days of civic design an 
entrance to a capital city should have been an attractive subject. 
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‘* Civitas ’’ has sent in a thoroughly Beaux-Arts set of drawings, even to the gold borders 
and the carefully composed frontispiece of details. The plans, sections, and elevations are all 
made things of interest in themselves. The draughtsmanship. if somewhat uneven, reaches in 
places a very high level indeed. The drawings are shaded throughout and made intelligible to 
laymen. In England we are wont to play up too much to the man who boasts he can never 
understand a plan, and Iam sure the public appreciation of our art suffers in consequence. 

** Mauerthor © has had an honourable mention given him for a clever essay in Francois 
Premier architecture. The Soane is not restricted—unfortunately, I think—to the fine 
classical architecture practised by Soane and his contemporaries. It is therefore open to 
anyone to send in what tle Americans would call an essay in archwology, and in this case it has 
been done with American thoroughness. The main gable, well shown on the half-inch drawing, 
exhibits all the varying scales, the uncertain grasp of motifs, which characterised such early 
work when ideas which since have blossomed were only in the bud. 

**SLLab.”’ who also receives honourable mention, submits a very modern design in the 
latest Daily Mail vernacular. The draughtsmanship of his geometrical drawings corresponds. 
It is the clever draughtsmanship of the competition expert. Neither in it nor in his design is 
there, however, any unity of idea. Both are full instead of clever slick touches. Indeed, 
**SLLab *’ seems to me to be in danger of becoming the clever person whom our present want of 
system in teaching design leaves stranded. If he is not careful he will fall into Mr. Imre 
Kiralfy's hands, and design gateways for White, rather than Capital. Cities. But it will not be 
his fault. His perspective, which is full of fine colour and fine feeling, shows him to be by 
nature a genuine and considerable artist. 

** Harlequin ’’ has to my mind the most solidly architectural scheme and shows it in 
sensible sepia drawings. His perspective reveals the fact that he has not quite realised that his 
main proportions should start at the bridge. not at the water level. But for this fault—a 
cardinal one I admit—he might have received a different place. 

* Black Cat’ has laid out a fine cirenlar place on the city side of his gateway which is 
approached by a miniature Waterloo Bridge of one short span. The place is half surrounded 
by arcades which look weak on plan. The main building is quiet and good except for a very 
broken attic over the entrance. 

‘Yellow Bird’s”* scheme, with a central feature somewhat reminiscent of Hyde Park 
Corner, is quietly drawn in rather an old-fashioned way which seems to suit his architecture. 


** Journey's End” meets vou with a great pylon in which Assyrian, Classic, and Romanesque 
motifs are mixed but hardly blended. I wish his architecture were as good as his draughtsman- 


ship. ** Horatins ** also sends a somewhat bastard design in which a Romanesque bridge leads 
to a tower with new art buttresses and Egyptian sphinxes crowned with an Toni¢ garden pavilion. 
** Jemadar ”’ at least has courage. He shows a building in buff terra-cotta. 


Tue GRISSELL PRIZE. 


The Grissell and Saxon Snell prizes are the only others offered for design. The Grissell 
is given for construction rather than pure form. The subject was a large skating rink to be 
built and roofed in wood. Unfortunately none of the competitors are adjudged worthy. 
 Oregon.”’ whose building is quiet and satisfactory, has certainly attempted to design a novel 
form of roof. He has bifurcated his trusses above the hammer-beam, branching them on 
diagonal lines, which gives somewhat the effect of cross-vaulting, and at the same time braces 
the roof against wind pressure. If this roof would stand up—and I am assured by authorities 
it would not—-it would certainly afford a striking and interesting interior. I think as an 
example of the “* architecture of adventure ’’ it deserves some credit. The drawings, too, are 


‘ 
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well made and the roof construction clearly explained. ‘The remaining designs are not very 
happy. 
The Saxon Snell prize has not been awarded. 


Turning now to what I may call the research section of our prizes we come first to the 
Institute Silver Medal for Measured Drawings. 


Measurep Drawincs MEDAL. 

Seeing that the Pugin is worth £40 and is devoted to medieval work, I wish the Institute 
could see its way to increase this medal from £10 to a like sum, and confine it to Classic and 
Renaissance architecture. Frankly what is wrong with a good deal of our classical architecture 
to-day is that it is still too Gothic. Until we have devoted as much time to the study of classic 
forms as our predecessors did and our Pugin enthusiasts do to-day to Gothic ones we shall not 
make headway. At the same time we should learn te draw them in a style suited to their 
character. Classic architecture is an affair of light and shade rather than of line. It should 
be rendered therefore in light and shade, and the thick line drawing, which we owe to Burges, 
should be kept, if kept at all, for Gothic work. 

‘* Ethandun,’’ the winner, has indeed sent shaded detail drawings of the Gothic building 
he has measured, and very well they look. His black line elevations are not so pleasing, and his 
surveys a little careless. ‘The latter, however, are supplemented by many sheets of full size 
plotted on the spot, for which he deserves and has no doubt obtained credit. 

‘* Nihil sine labore ’’ justifies his motto in the six strainers he has sent of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, a classical building, but shown in the strongest of competition black lines. Strong as 
these drawings are, they are bound to have the defects of their qualities. The carving, well 
drawn, has a totally wrong value, and an enriched moulding in effect counts more than a whole 
column. But it is not on such a question that ‘* Nihil sine labore ’’ has been judged. He has 
not submitted his surveys. 

** Farnese,’’ *‘Cam,’’ and ‘‘ Oxonian’’ all send rather tentative drawings, some in wash 
and some in line, and the surveys are not as good as they should be. ‘* Farnese’s ’’ perspective 
of the much-measured Somerset House Strand entrance is a good piece of work. 


THe PuGcin StuDENTSHIP. 

We come now to the Pugin, and a very difficult matter it must have been to make the 
award. Some drawings are crisper, some more spotty, some water-colour drawings are cleaner 
than others, but beyond that what can one say? It is a matter more of craftsmanship and 
industry than anything else. Mr. J. B. F. Cowper, the winner, who is to be congratulated on 
winning the Ashpitel Prize as well, is a hardworking north-countryman. He sends six good 
perspective sketches of towers and spires, three in line, three in colour. He has measured 
several parts of buildings in the special way Pugin students measure. He has, however, in- 
cluded among these latter the facade of some almshouses at Nantwich, which but for the date, 
1638, one would imagine were modern artisan dwellings. 

Mr. Hepworth sends in the most work, and in an elevation of the porches of Rouen Cathedral 
which he has measured maintains an extraordinary sharpness of pencil line. One cannot help 
wondering whether such laborious work is quite worth while and whether the full-size detail of 
a single niche would not be more valuable than these hundreds of niches all drawn with the 
same staccato touch. Mr. Hepworth, though, has measured more than the other competitors, 
and this is to his credit. Personally I think one measured drawing is worth a very large number 
of sketches. It may sound heretical, but I cannot help thinking that sketching, in spite of the 

H H 
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Pugin studentship, is by itself a very dangerous pastime. A man who has sketched the skyline 
of a building and a little detail over the door is apt to think he knows all about it. Perhaps the 
blight of picturesqueness which has settled on our architecture could be traced to the enthu- 
silastic sketching of twenty years ago. 

Mr. Clough has made a number of straightforward yet delicate drawings and some admir- 
able colour sketches. He must have run the winner very close—whether behind or in front I 
need not say. Mr. Hadwen’s shows evidence of a good deal of hard work, but his draughtsman- 
ship is not very sympathetic. Myr. Alison sends good work too, but is a little uncertain in his 
details. 

THe OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 

The Owen Jones Studentship has produced two good sets of drawings by Mr. Bellis and 
Mr. Oakley. Perhaps Mr. Bellis, with his power of drawing the figure, is the stronger man. 
His drawing of the Pompeian decoration from the Castle of St. Angelo is particularly good. 
His colour though is not as good as his draughtsmanship, for some of his drawings suggest the 
reproductions in Mr. Owen Jones's book rather than the thing itself. Mr. Oakley is more daring 
than Mr. Bellis, in that he submits several sheets of original designs. Attempting more he has 
made a high failure rather than an easy success. His decoration often conflicts with the lines 
of his architecture, and I am afraid his panels would reduce his council chamber to a restaurant. 
To reconcile again great painting and great architecture is however the work of a giant, and no 
one in our time seems likely to accomplish it, unless it be Mr. Augustus John. 


Tim: ArtTuuR CATES PRIZE. 


Mr. Henderson, who wins this prize, sends some charming sketches chiefly from Italy and 
a design for a Carnegie library. ‘The latter, to my thinking, rather negatives the former. His 


best drawing is of Peruzzi’s delightful Santa Maria Carcere at Prato. Why, I wonder, has 
Mr. Carnegie’s personality ousted that of Peruzzi from Mr. Henderson’s mind? 
Mr. Vey’s drawings are not so good, though perhaps his design is better. Bay windows, 


however, running through several storeys are difficult things to harmonise with a really strong 
cornice. 
Tue Instrrure Essay MEDAL. 


The essays have been left to the last, not, however, because they are the least important. 
Indeed, of the research work the reverse is the case. The winning essay, Mr. Honeyman’s, on 
the design and construction of belfry stages and towers, is a very valuable piece of real research 
work, showing throughout intimate first-hand study and a thorough knowledge of his subject. 
Although only two essays have been submitted, the winner’s amply justifies the Council in 
changing the type of essay subject to one involving research and scholarship. On the other 
hand, I do not like to see the more philosophical type of subject entirely abandoned. Could not 
we have both? Different types of men would be attracted, the man of ideas—the designer, in 
fact—to the one, the scholar to the other. I beg students not to look down on the Essay Prize. 
Men who ean see fine shapes in their imagination should be able, and generally are able, to write 
in good literary form. I frankly do not believe in the great inarticulate artist. He is apt to be 
a humbug. The biggest men from Michael Angelo to Reynolds, from Reynolds to our best 
modern architects. have all had this double facility of expression. I believe very strongly that 
the one form of expression helps the other, but we must never make the mistake, as old as 
Vasari and even Vitruvius, of accepting the one in place of the other. 
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NE of the most remarkable features of the 
renaissance of classic art—especially when 
regarded from its architectural side—is the 

personal or human factor whereby this revolu- 
tionary «esthetic change was brought about, and 
the phase of architecture thereby represented, 
developed, transformed, and carried to its culmina- 
tion by a mere handful of men in the short space 
of something like two centuries. The great leaders 
of this extraordinary movement, as far as it relates 
to architecture, might almost be counted on one’s 
fingers. Brunelleschi. Alberti, Bramante, Peruzzi, 
San Micheli, Sansovino, Palladio, Delorme, Per- 
rault, Inigo Jones, and Wren are names easily 
recalled which practically cover the period men- 
tioned. Another, which might worthily be added 
to this goodly company, is the subject of the fol- 
lowing notes, that very remarkable man, Giacomo 
Barozzi da Vignola. Students of Italian Renais- 
sance architecture will associate him with that 
stage in its development in which the highest 
state of classic refinement and perfection was 
reached. 


CAPRAROLA, GENERAL VIE 


w. (Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola, architect.) 


It is recorded that in the general ruin brought 
about by the civil wars of Milan, Clementi Barozzi, 
a Milanese citizen of good family, retired from his 
native city to Vignola, a small town in the mar- 
quisate of that name, situated in the territory of 
Bologna. Here was born on the Ist October 1507 
his son Giacomo, destined to become famous 
in the practice and teaching of architecture, 
and to be generally known by the name of 
the town and district in which he was born. 
His father dying when he was quite a boy, 
Giacomo, having a natural inclination for paint- 
ing, repaired to Bologna to study the art. Not 
succeeding very well in this, he turned hisattention 
to perspective and architecture, and in the former 
subject soon became so skilled and learned that 
he wrote a treatise on the art, which was published 
towards the latter part of his life and is usually 
found incorporated in his famous book on Archi- 
tecture. He soon acquired some local reputation 
and made designs for several Bolognese gentlemen, 
including the Governor of the town, Francesco 
Guicciardini, who sent some of the designs to 
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Florence to a certain Dominican Brother, Damien 
of Bergamo, to have models of them executed n 
wood, and coloured to represent the materials of 
which they were proposed to be built. Whether 
any of these designs were carried out does not 
appear to be recorded. Vignola however, very 
wisely realising that the real understanding of 
architecture required more than the reading of 
Vitruvius and the making of drawings, decided to 
go to Rome to study the incomparable originals 
of antiquity and to extract from them the rules of 
an art which was represented in them in such per- 
fection.* In so doing he followed the same excellent 
course for the learning of architecture that was 
adopted by his contemporaries—Bramante, Ra- 
phael, Peruzzi, Serlio and Palladio—and many 
others since their time, than which no sounder 
method could be found. So engaged, he measured 
and analysed what remained of the buildings of 
classic Rome, to such good purpose that he evolved 
therefrom what is perhaps (if one may use the 
expression) the simplest architectural system—as 
it 1s also one of the most tasteful—of any Renais- 
sance writer.7 

To support himself while making these researches 
he emploved himself in painting, but with such an 
ill return for his labours that he sought employ- 
ment with Jacopo Melighini,t architect to Pope 
Paul III., for whom he made many designs. This 
continued for a while until an opportunity came to 
enter the service of the Roman Academy of Archi- 
tecture, a society of nobles and gentlemen, who, 
among other things, met together for the read- 
ing of Vitruvius. By this means he was brought 
in contact with men of influence and taste who 
were members of that body, including Marcello 
Servini (afterwards Pope Marcellus II.). In the 
discussions in which this society engaged, and in 
the drawings he prepared for them, Vignola was 
confirmed in good taste and in that appreciation 
of the maniére antique which throughout his life 
he retained and consistently practised. 

It happened in the year 1540 that Francesca 
Primaticcio, the Bolognese painter and architect, 
who had removed to France in the service of Fran- 
cis I., was sent to Rome to make purchases of 
antique statues and to have others cast in bronze. 
Recognising in Vignola an accomplished man who 
would be of use to him in his enterprises, he availed 
himself of his assistance in Rome, and then pro- 


* See D’Aviler, La Vie de Vignole, from which many of 
these notes are taken. 

+ Vignola (Giacomo Barozzi da), Regola delle Cinque 
Ordini d’ Architettura. Various Italian and French trans- 
lations. 

t This, it is interesting to note, is the one-time accoun- 
tent of San Pietro, sent by Pope Paul III. to relieve the 
want of Baldassare Peruzzi, when dying, as mentioned by 
Vasari, and in whose hands remained most of Peruzzi’s 
writings after his death. Through this circumstance 
Vignola may have had access to these writings, as it is 
known that Sebastian Serlio did, 
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posed that he should return with him to France. 
Vignola readily agreed. During the two years he 
passed in France he assisted Primaticcio in his 
various works, and made designs for a number of 
edifices which, in consequence of the civil wars, do 
not seem to have been carried out. He also appears 
to have executed in that country some of the de- 
corative perspectives in which he so excelled— 
chiefly at the Palace of Fontainebleau. The sug- 
gestion that he designed the castle of Chambord 
is an obvious mistake, for not only is the style 
unlike his—showing a retention of Gothic influence 
entirely foreign to Vignola’s work—but in his 
book on perspective, where he speaks of its famous 
staircase, he makes no mention of having had a 
part in its execution. Though his stay in France 
was short, his reputation was highly regarded in 
that country, and French architects have since 
consistently paid tribute to his memory by their 
general acceptance of his book of rules as a working 
manual of proportions and detail for Renaissance 
architecture. In recent times we see this same 
influence, working through the French schools 
and ateliers, on the modern public architecture of 
America. 

The opinion of Charles Normand on this point is 
probably a fairly representative one when he says,* 
** Plusieurs auteurs distinguérent et classérent les 
différents ordres d’architecture, et, parmi ceux-ci, 
Jacques Barozzio de Vignole observa plus exacte- 
ment, & quelques égards, les belles proportions des 
anciens. Cependant le changement dans _ les 
moeurs, les nouvelles destinations données a 
différents édifices, la variété de style particuliére 4 
chaque nation, entrainérent ces grands maitres 
dans quelques écarts, qu’un gotit plus pur s’est 
attaché depuis a rectifier. Les défauts observés 
dans leurs édifices existent aussi dans les livres et 
les dessins du méme temps. Néanmoins le mérite 
incontestable de Vignole, et peut-étre aussi |’in- 
fluence de l’habitude, l’ont fait désigner jusqu’ici 
comme le guide exclusif de ceux qui s’adonnent a 
architecture.” 

Returning to Bologna, Vignola prepared a design 
for the completion of the front of the vast Church 
of San Petronio. His design, like those of so 
many other famous architects for the completion of 
this church, was never carried out, and to this 
day the building remains unfinished.t Near the 
church, and forming one side of the great square, he 


* Introduction to the Nowveau Paralléle des Ordres 
d’ Architecture, par Charles Normand, Paris 1825. 

+ There appears to have been a competition among all 
the first architects of the world, in Vignola’s time, for the 
completion of San Petronio’s front. Designs were sub- 
mitted by Palladio, Vignola, Baldassare Peruzzi, Cristo- 
foro Lombardo, Giulio Romano, Domenico Tibaldi and 
others. That by Vignola enjoyed the distinction of having 
endorsed thereon the approval of Lombardo and Romano. 
The drawings form an interesting collection in the 
“* Reverenda Fabbrica,”’ adjoining the church, where they 
may still be seen. 


VIGNOLA AND 


built the “‘ Portico de Banchi ’’—an arcaded loggia, 
about 1,000 feet in length, ingeniously adapted to 
the irregularities of an ancient building. He de- 
signed also the Bocchi Palace (now Piella) for the 
noble and learned Achille Bocchi, founder of the 


Bolognese Academy—its heavy character being, 
unfortunately, dictated by his patron—and at 
Minerbio, near Bologna, a palace for the Count 


Alamano Irolano. As an example of the adapta- 
bility of artists of that period, Vignola undertook a 
three miles extension of the Canal Navilis to bring 
it as far as Bologna, and successfully accomplished 
the work, but, receiving an ill reward for his 
labours, he withdrew from this city to Piacenza. 
Here he made, about the vear 1558, the design for a 
palace for the Duke of Parrna—a member of that 
Farnese family with whom the latter part of his life 
was so closely identified—and this formed pro- 
bably the first of his larger works to be put into 
execution. It was built on the site of the citadel 
constructed at the end of the fourteenth century 
by Galeazzo Visconti, for which reason it was 
known as the Palazzo della Citadella, and its re- 
mains show it to have been on a scale of magni- 
ficence suited to the extravagant tastes of its 
owner. Giacinto, Vignola’s son, who had been 
trained to assist his father, superintended the 
erection of this palace. 

It was possibly at about this period that Vignola 
designed the Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, a 
majestic church built at Assisi by Galeazzo Alessi 
and Giulio Danti. It had both a cupola and a tower, 
and enclosed the Gothic chapel in which St. Francis 
had expounded his doctrines of evangelical poverty. 
The church was terribly damaged by the earth- 
quake of 1832, which brought portions to the 
ground. Vignola is also credited with the Church 
of Mazzano di Sant’ Oreste, and a very beautiful 
chapel in the Church of St. Francis at Perugia, but 
the date of these works is obscure. 

Returning to Rome, Vignola was, by the good 
offices of Vasari, in the year 1550, appointed archi- 
tect to Pope Julius III., “ from whom he received 
charge of the Acqua-Vergine, and of all the works 
at the Vigna of the Pope, His Holiness receiving 
Vignola into his service all the more readily as he 
had known him when he, Julius, was Legate at 
Bologna.”’* For this Pontiff he carried out portions 
of his villa near the Porta del Popolo, at Rome 
well known as the Villa di Papa Giulio—which both 
Vasari and Michael Angelo are also credited with 
having designed. Vignola erected the block of 
buildings which includes the semicircular loggia— 
the remainder being largely the work of Amma- 
nati.t The arrangement of the plan of this villa 
and its accessories and gardens forms a beautiful in- 


* See life of Taddeo Zucchero in Vasari’s Lives of the 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. 

+ Bartolommeo Ammanati, who designed the most 
beautiful bridge in the world, that of the Holy Trinity at 
Florence. 
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stance of “axial” planning, and is worthy of careful 


study. Taddeo Zucchero painted the frescoes of the 
gallery. This monument of papal magnificence, 


produc tive of so much delight to its owner, is now 
aruin. Some despoiled columns of “ vert antique,” 
which formed a part of Vignola’s building, now 
decorate the high altar of the Church of Santo 
Spirito at Pistoja. In the same neighbourhood, 
too, he erected the small but elegant chapel of Sant’ 
Andrea di Ponte Molle, rectangular in plan and 
surmounted by an elliptical dome carried on pen- 
dentives. The Corinthian order, without pedestal, 
is used both on the exterior and interior of this 
building. It is a tradition that the head of the 
Apostle to whom this church is dedicated was left 
for some time at this place in its transfer from 
Peloponnesus to Rome. The Porta del Popolo itself 
is attributed to both Vignola and Michael Angelo, 
but judging by its generally debased character the 
latter was more probably the author. 

In the gardens of the Villa Borghese, not far off, 
is a circular grotto thought to be the work 
Vignola. He is also reputed to have designed the 
amphitheatre and the fountain of the dragon in 
the gardens of the Mondragone Villa—the largest 
residence in the environs of Rome—built for 
Pope Gregory XIII. It is a fine piece of stately 
garden architecture. 

At the ** Orti Farnesiani,”’ or Farnese Gardens, 
laid out by Pope Paul II. amid the ruins of the 
Palatine Hill, he did the lower part of the magni- 
ficent portal abutting on the Campo Vaccino, of 
bold and noble design, but there is doubt as to 
the authorship of the other work executed there. 

On the death of Michael Angelo, in 1563, Vignola 
was appointed architect to St. Peter’s, in which 
post he continued for the remainder of his life. 
In this capacity he designed the four smaller 
cupolas to accompany the great dome, two only of 
which have been completed. These form familiar 
objects in exterior views of the basilica—though 
unfortunately too much hidden by Maderno’s front 
to be seen to advantage. The change of plan from 
the Greek to the Latin cross has rendered the 
placing and design of these somewhat meaningless 
and ineffective, and this is especially noticeable as 
the two cupolas intended for the posterior end 
were omitted except for the preparation of their 
bases just above the roof line.* Had the four 
been completed on the original Greek cross plan, 
as proposed by Bramante, Peruzzi, and Michael 
Angelo, the resultant pyramidical effect might 
have enhanced the appearance of the great dome 
and given breadth, and a finer sense of scale, to 
the general mass of the building. But Maderno’s 
extended nave, and the non-completion of two of 
Vignola’s cupolas, have prevented this effect being 
realised, and even the dome itself is to a large 





* For det ails of yom conan see Templum Vaticanum 
et ipsius origo, Carolo Fontana—Rome, 1694. 
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GENERAL PLAN—AT GROUND FLOOR LEVEL. 
Fic. 2.—CASTLE OF CAPRAROLA. (Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola, architect. 


See Index to numbers opposite. 
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{INDEX TO GENERAL PLAN, FIG. 2. 


Inclined approaches, 

Stables as designed (not executed here), 
Intended stable courtyard. 

Domestic offices as designed (not executed). 
Intended court to latter. 


- Small lower court. 


Staircases to upper court. 

The Satyric Grotto, forming approach to the 
subterranean passages. 

Upper approach court. 

Steps up to ground-floor level. 

Bridge. 

Guard-room. 


13. The grand staircase. 
14. Circular apartment beneath chapel. 
15. Loggia with arabesque decorations. 
16. The palace courtyard, 

7. Summer apartments. 
18, Bath-room. 

19. Winter apartments. 

20. Service stairs. 

21. Moat. 
Bridges leading to the gardens. 
Fountains. 
24, Garden of the summer apartments. 
25, ” winter apartments. 
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Grand staircase. 


. The charel. 

Hall of Farnesian Pageants. 
- Council room. 

. Chamber of Dawn, 
Solitude. 
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9. Tower room. 

10, Chamber of Penitence.* 
11. a Judgment. 
Dreauis. 
13. ” Angels, 
14. Hall of the World. 
15. The court. 

16. Service stairs, 

17. Terraces over bastion 





Circular Loggia with arabesque decorations, 
. Great hall, overlooking the Campagna. 
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extent lost when seen from the piazza—almost the 
only possible point of view. 

It was apparently during his second or final 
period in Rome that Vignola became attached to 
the Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, nephew of Pope 
Paul PEE.. aman of great wealth and influence, who 
became his greatest patron. This princely eccle- 
silastic seems to have been f the most en- 
lightened of his class, and to have exercised with 
much discrimination that encouragement of the 
arts which his wealth and position allowed and to 
which his inclinations prompted him. Recognising 
the genius and merit of Vignola, he gave him 
frequent employment in his important artistic 
enterprises. For him he completed the front, 
towards the Tiber, of the Farnese Palace, built 
by his uncle and considered in many respects the 
finest palace in Rome, and designed some 
internal ornaments, mantel-pieces and other de- 
corations. The great crowning the 
exterior, added by Michael Angelo, bears evidences 
of being profiled by Vienola and has his charac- 
teristic enrichments. For the Cardinal, who was 
at the time Vice-Chancellor, he added at San 
Lorenzo in damaso (part of the chancellery) the 
beautiful Corinthian portal which provides so 
attractive a plate in his book on architecture. It 
detracts somewhat from the merit of this door, 
as executed, that little attempt was made at har- 
mony with the older work of Bramante’s palace 
—an instance where absolute independence wes 
obvicusly not desirable. For the principal en- 
trance to this same Cancelleria Palace Vignola 
gave a design, illustrated in his book, which was 
not carried out—the present doorway being by 
Domenico Fontana, the papal architect under 
Sixtus V. 

In the year 1568 the Cardinal Alessandro Farnese 
commenced the Church of the Gest, attached to 
the “‘ maison Professe”’ of the Society of Jesuits, 
whom his uncle Paul III. had favourably received 
and established in Rome. For this Vignola pro- 
duced a noble design—the plan being in the form of 
a Latin cross with an apsed end, ten side ch ipels, 
and a dome over the crossing. The large 
the interior 1s composite, as given 
the orders, and carries the root vault. 


one ¢ 


doors. 
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in his book on 
This splen 
did church, one of the richest and most notable in 
tome, unfortunately affords an instance where th 
display of wealth, anda consequent extravaganc 
decoration, somewhat hinders 
of its original simple and elegant disposition and 
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fine proportions, The church Vas not com- 
pleted until the year 1575, two vears after Vignola’s 
death, so that he carried it only as far as the 
cornice, and the vault, dome, and entrance portal 


were finished by Giacomo della Porto, his pupil, 
who appears to bave not too scrupulously followed 
* See Cours ilus- 


D’ Aviler’s ad’ Architecture for some 
trations and further particulars of this church. 
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his master’s design. St. Ignatius is buried beneath 
the chapel dedicated to his name, and its singular 
and debased altar, designed by Andrea Pozzo, is 
reputed to be the richest in the world. The 
gorgeous tomb is in striking contrast to the life of 
poverty ol the saint. 

Other works attributed to Vignola which may be 
mentioned here are the fountain of the Piazza della 
Rocca at Viterbo, erected by the Cardinal in 1566 ; 
the Lante Villa at Bagnaja (in association with 
other artists) in the same district, with its terraces 
and gardens; the oratory of S. Marcellus; the 
chapel of the Abbé Riccio in the Church of S. 
Caterina: and a town house, or front of one, in the 
Piazza Navona, the three latter being in Rome. 
He also made restorations and additions at the 
Florentine palace in Rome, which included open 
loggias on two floors facing the gardens, and many 
beautiful decorations. The date of his work here 
is about 1560. 

In one of the illuminating phrases in which 
Forsyth discusses the arts in Italy he remarks that 
‘a few cardinals created all the great villas of 
come. Their riches, their taste, their learning, 
their frugality, all conspired in this single object. 
While the eminent founder was syuandering 
thousands on a statue, he would allot but one 
crown for his own dinner. He built indeed for his 
own pleasure, or for the admiration of others ; but 
he embellished his country, he promoted the resort 
of rich foreigners, and he afforded them a high 
intellectual treat for a few paulo, which never 
entered into his pocket.” The Cardinal Farnese, 
whom we have mentioned, was one of these. He 
conceived the idea of building a country villa, and 
in doing so gave Vignola the opportunity to pro- 
duce a masterpiece. True, his Castle of Caprarola 
was far removed, by its remote and solitary situa- 
tion, from the possibility of any extensive enjoy- 
ment by the public, but it was executed on a scale 
of magnificence and taste at least as much calcu- 
lated for the advancement of the arts as it was 
creditable to the Farnese family. The site chosen 
was an extraordinary one, in the wild, hilly district 
at the Viterbo edge of the Roman Campagna and 
on the lower slopes of the volcanic Monte Cimino, 
about thirty-five miles from Rome. Woods, rocks, 
and precipices are the characteristic features of this 
country, and the palace is enclosed by steep rocks 
and further shut in by the higher slopes of the 
mountains, so that, approaching by a valley which 
terminates the principal avenue, the traveller halts 
astonished at the surprising scene which such a 
superb building presents in so solitary aspot. The 
genius of Vignola is shown in the masterly placing 
of the building and its appurtenances on the hill- 
side site, so that the rising steps and terraces as they 
approach the house, and the gardens and the small 
but beautiful structure known as the Palazzuola as 
they recede from it beyond, enhance the natural 
beauty of the scene, the products of art merging 
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into nature at the summit, and the castle forming 
the central feature of a vast natural amphitheatre. 
The nature of the site and the character of the times 
no doubt suggested the expression given to the 
building—a blend of the elegance of a palace with 
the strength of a fortress. The pentagonal plan 
suits the situation well, the moat and bastions with 
their bridge approaches adding dignity and gran- 
deur to the building. The general arrangement of 
the gardens, terraces, staircases, fountains, and the 
* satyric ” grotto, in relation to the building will 
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connecting subways, but these were not carried out 
inthismanner. The kitchens, cellars, larders, and 
servants’ offices generally are accommodated in the 
basement of the building. The notable features of 
the castle itself are the noble circular internal court- 
yard, about 65 feet in diameter, with its circum- 
scribing open-arcaded loggias, giving that cool 
shade to the interior so necessary in Italian 
houses, and the clever and ingenious planning 
whereby the stately apartments are regularly 
fitted to the unusual shape of the building and 
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FIG. 5.—CASTLE OF CAPRAROLA: CIRCULAR INTERNAL COURTYARD. 


be seen by a reference to the ground plan, section, 
and general view (figs. 2, 4 and 1).* It will 
be noticed from the plan that the stables and 
domestic offices were designed to form two blocks, 
separated from the main building, except for the 


* The two plans and the section are compiled from 
(Euvres completes de Vignole by MM. Debret and Lebas 
(Paris, 1815), which though not complete, as its name 
suggests, is a sumptuous work, most creditable to its 
authors, and to which the reader is referred for complete 
details of some of Vignola’s works. The excellent photo- 
graphs were obtained in Rome, but I regret to have for- 
gotten the name of the photographer.—F. R. H 


most compactly arranged. As Mr. Anderson has 
remarked,* in speaking of Vignola as the author 
“of a pentagonal castle, an elliptically domed 
chapel, and a semicircular court, it will be obvious 
that Vignola strove after originality, which he 
attained in ways certainly more legitimate than 
those of the succeeding century.” One is tempted 
to extend his period, with qualifications, to the 
present day, when licence in the forms and de- 
tails of Renaissance art has become generally so 
unrestricted and libertine. 

* The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy, by W. J. 
Anderson. 

II 
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The plans given of the two principal floors, with 
the explanatory notes, will explain the general 
arrangement of the building, and make a detailed 
description unnecessary. It will be seen that the 
arcaded loggias of the circular court give access to 
the building at various points on the ground and 
first floors, and the terrace above serves the same 
purpose on the second floor. The heights of the 
two arcaded orders of the courtyard, embracing 
these two stories, are about 27 feet and 31 feet re- 
spectively, making the circular architectu il screen 
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of the court nearly 60 feet in total height. The 
highest portion of the roof of the buile ling ap- 
proaches 120 fect above the bottom of the moat; 
the extreme width from each face to the point of 
the pentagon ex¢ ceeds 200 feet, the sides themselves 
being nearly 150 feet wide, so that it will be seen 
that the size of the building is considerable. There 


have been few country houses executed on so im- 
posing a scale, and Gwilt’s opinion “that a more 
maenificent villa does not exist in Europe * seems 
quite justified. The four stages in the height of 
the building are represented architecturally by 


the Tuscan, Doric, lo. ic, and Corinthial orders, 
f 


with windows, doors, and other features comprised 
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within them appropriately treated with that fine 
taste which Vignola invariably showed. The 
crowning feature of the exterior of the building is 
very similar to the “ cornicione per un palazzo” 
which is illustrated in Vignola’s book, in which also 
appears the very fine Doric entrance portal of the 
castle and windows in the Doric and [onic stages 
of the building. 

The elevation of the satyric grotto, which appears 
in the foreground of the general! view (fig. 1), is 
one of the pleasing features which give variety 








to its main approach. Some of the decorative 
sculptures designed for the exterior appear to have 
been omitted in execution. The treatment of the 
interior courtyard (fig. 5) could hardly be better, 
except that perhaps the arcaded screen is some- 
what too high in proportion to the width of the 
open space which it encloses. The ingenious 
arrangement of the roofs and the lighting of the 
stories which occur within them will also be noted. 

Turning now to the interior: the number, size, 
and disposition of the apartments indicate the 
palatial scale of the building. The most striking 
feature architecturally is the principal staircase 
—Scala Reggia—of most original design, ascend- 
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ing from the ground floor to the third floor of 
the building. ‘The plan is circular, and the stair- 
case string, which takes the form of a Doric en- 
tablature on a raking angle, is carried on a series of 
coupled columns, which support also in this way 
the curved and winding soffite vault of the stairs. 
The effect is, both constructively and esthetically, 
remarkable (see figs. 7 and 8), and shows much 
boldness and originality. The stilt-blocks between 
the column caps and the architrave of the ramped 
entablature are necessarily somewhat unpleasant 


artists engaged in the study of colour as applied 
to architecture. The chief painters were Taddeo 
and Federigo Zucchero, Antonio Tempesta, who 
chiefly executed the arabesque ornaments; Raf- 
faellino da Regio, a man of great talent who died 
young; and Vignola himself, who carried out the per- 
spectivesin which he so delighted. Taddeo Zucchero 
particularly had great abilities, and on his death 
was buried beside Raphael in the Pantheon at 
Rome. It was of him that Lanzi,* in the account 
he gives of his works, says that “ none of his pro- 





FIG, 7,.—CASTLE OF CAPRAKOLA 


in appearance. It will be noticed that on the first 
floor the main staircase is balanced by the chapel, 
also circular in plan, at the opposite end of the 
great hall. Service staircases ave provided within 
the thicknesses of walls in various parts of the 
building, as may be seen by a reference to the plans 
and section. 

But, apart from the purely architectural quali- 
ties of the building, the applied colour decorations 
are also notable. Paintings adorn the walls and 
ceilings of all the principal apartments, the loggias 
and staircase, most of them showing convention- 
alised ornament of a class specially interesting to 


ror OF PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE, 


ductions have added so much to his celebrity as 
the pictures in the Farnese palace of Caprarola.” 
The subjects of the paintings are of great variet y— 
allegorical and symbolical—with a large number 
also dealing historically with the civil and military 
triumphs of the illustrious Farnese family and of 
their alliances with other great houses. Annibale 
Caro, the distinguished Italian poet, and Fran- 
cesco Molza, another writer of that time—both of 
whom were in the service of the family—suggested 


* The History of Painting in Italy, by Luigi Lanzi 
Roman School—Epoch 3). 
I 
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a number of these subjects. To detail them would 
require more space than is at our disposal. The 
historical subjects include portraits of many great 
and noble persons ; others typify, or symbolise, 
summer, autumn, spring, winter, night, dawn, 
sleep, time, the heavens, earth, sea, as might 
suggest themselves as suitable according to the 
aspect, use, or purpose of the apartments ; while 
in other cases the stories are from pagan and other 
authors. Those who wish for a detailed descrip- 
tion of these will find it in Vasari’s work.* The 


FIG, 8.—CASTLE OF CAPRAROLA 


views of the staircase and courtyard logeia (Nos. 
6, 7, & 8) give an indication of some of the painted 
decorations. 

The small Palazzuola, or Casino, previously 
referred to, which is charmingly situated in the 
upper gardens, is also the work of Vignola, and 
reflects equal credit on him with the palace it- 
self. The view from here, looking over gardens, 
terraces, fountains, and cascades, into the moun- 


* See also Prenner’s J/lustri Fatti Farnesiani coloriti nel 
Real Pal. di Caprarola, Rome, 1748. 
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tainous scenery of the Campagna beyond, is re- 
garded as superb. The malarial atmosphere— 
that curse of the Campagna—must alone have 
marred its suggestions of delight. 

The small hunting lodge in the neighbourhood 
of Caprarola, known as the Casin del Barco, is 
also thought to be Vignola’s work. Small wonder 
is it, in view of the many excellences of the Castle 
of Caprarola, that St. Carlo Borromeo, when he 
visited there, is credited with being scandalised at 
its magnificence, and to have exclaimed “Che 


Tay 


&\ 
EMA ANA. 


PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE, LOOKING UP, 


sara il paradiso! Oh! meglio sarebbe stato aver 
dato a’ poveri tanto danaro spesovi.”” To which 
the Cardinal Farnese made the very sensible reply, 
“That instead of giving this money to the poor, 
he had preferred to let them earn it ”—a philo- 
sophical opinion with the wisdom of which archi- 
tects, as a class, will not be inclined to quuarrel. 
The celebrated and learned Daniello Barbaro, 
commentator of Vitruvius, friend of Palladio, and 
one of the most judicious critics of architecture of 
his day, also journeyed here to examine a building 
to which report gave so great a reputation, and 
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his enthusiastic verdict was ‘‘ Non minuit, immo 
magnopere vicit preesentia famam’’—that its actual 
appearance even exceeded its fame. 

The palace bears now those evidences of neglect 
so often found in the great houses of Italy, but the 
suggestion of glories which have departed cannot 
divest it of the dignity and impressiveness in- 
separable from so scholarly a work. 

Vignola, as another of his later works, advised 
the Baron Bernardino Martirani on the designs he 
had collected, for King Philip II. of Spain, for the 
church and palace of the Escurial, which when 
built was regarded as the eighth wonder of the 
world. Among the competitors were Galeazzo Alessi 
of Genoa, Pellegrino Tibaldi of Milan, Andrea 
Palladio of Vicenza, Vincenzo, Dante Perugino, 
and the Drawing Academy of Florence. Vignola 
made a composite design, embodying the peculiar 
excellences of all these—a somewhat questionable 
expedient, one would think—with such skill and 
discernment that Philip II. wished to adopt it. 
Vignola was invited to visit Spain for its execu- 
tion, and many advantageous conditions were 
proposed to him, but his age, and his great attach- 
ment for St. Peter’s and for Rome, caused him to 
refuse them. His design was accordingly not 
carried out. 

Vignola appears to have made the design for the 
Church of 8. Maria Scala Coeli, one of the group of 
three churches built on the site outside Rome 
where, according to legend, St. Paul was beheaded, 
und not far from the Basilica of 8. Paolo Fuori 
le Mura. This little church, which takes its 
name from St. Bernard’s vision of the heavenly 
ladder, was built about the year 1580 by Cardinal! 
Farnese, after Vignola’s death, under the direction 
of Giacomo della Porto, his pupil. The plan is 
octagonal, covered by a dome, and alternate faces 
of the octagon have circular projecting apses, 
covered by semi-domes, forming chapels in the 
interior. The arrangement of plan and fine pro- 
portions of its elevation combine to make a build- 
ing of much interest and originality. The decora- 
tions too are good and include mosaics by F. 
Zucchero. 

Pope Gregory XIII. and the Duke of Florence 
having differed as to the limits of their estates 
near Citta di Castello, Vignola was deputed on the 
part of his Holiness to determine them. He ac- 
quitted himself of this commission to the satis- 
faction of the Holy Father, and being returned, 
after walking for more than an hour with the Pepe, 
giving him an account of the affair, he took leave 
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of his Holiness, intending to go on the following day 
to Caprarola. That same night, however, he was 
taken ill with a fever, which continued from then, 
the Ist day of July, until the 7th, on which day 
he died, in the year 1573, at the age of sixty-six. 
The Academicians of Drawing carried him, with 
much funeral pomp, to the Pantheon of Rome, 
where he worthily rests with Raphael, Baldassare 
Peruzzi, Taddeo Zucchero, and other great artists 
buried there. It was, as D’Aviler said, but meet 
“que le plus célébre architecte de son temps, fust 
enterré dans le plus beau et le plus magnifique 
édifice du monde.” 

As a man Giacomo Barozzi was “ of an agree- 
able complexion ; sincere, prompt to assist others, 
patient and cheerful.” * Like his contemporary 
Palladio, his personal qualities seem to have been 
of the best, and the singular modesty of his dis- 
position is indirectly attested by the poor reward 
he so often received for his labours—the all too 
common fate of men of sensitive and retiring 
natures. He was held in high esteem during his 
life, and has been equally so regarded since, being 
so imbued with the true spirit and feeling of the 
Architectural Renaissance that in his practice of 
the art, and in his teaching, he showed, in W. J. 
Anderson’s words, that “it has its own artistic 
value apart from Greece or ancient Rome.” As 
has been said of h'm, ‘“ His works are distinguished 
for elegance combined with solidity, and the ab- 
sence of all evidence of caprice; being the issue 
of a fruitful imagination under the guidance of a 
pure taste and sound judgment, which qualities he 
possessed in perhaps a greater degree than any 
architect of his century.” By the originality and 
resource of his executed works, as well as by the 
simple and easily understood rules and principles 
laid down in his writings, he proved the adapte- 
bility of ancient Roman art to the differing and 
very varied needs of modern life—such varied 
application and expression being, from the eccle- 
siastical and domestic standpoints particularly, the 
great and essential difficulty which Renaissance 
architects were required to face. Vignola, in grap- 
pling with this problem, displayed such ingenuity 
and discriminating taste as may well entitle him 
to grateful remembrance—so much so indeed, that 
even the critical and exacting Milizia is forced to 
the admission, which we may well endorse, that 
‘ Architecture is eternally obliged to him.” 


* Lives of Celebrated Architects, by Francesco Milizia 
(Mrs. Cresy’s translation). 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL: A NEW READING. 


I have only to-day seen the Papers by Messrs, 
Bond and Watkins, as I receive the quarterly 
parts of the Journar, and I do not know if any 
correspondence has followed. The scheme set 
forth as a restoration of St. ~—" work is so 
extraordinary that I feel that it can only be a 
cepted after quite overwhelming ev “ide nce has Her en 
brought forward. My anna in writing is to ask 
for further proof, for L believe all the points alre vady 
presented might be explained in jer ways than is 
done by the authors. 

I could not be rash enough to deny the possi- 
bility of their scheme without a special examina- 
tion ad hoc: everything is possible, and evidence 
quite irresistible may be available; but it is desir- 
able, I think, to express doubt at once so that con- 
clusive evidence may be looked for if it exists. 

At first sight the curious double wall shaft on 
either an opening taking the place of the 
ordinary bay division seems to be impossible; so 
does the height of the trife cov openings which 
show nearly 20 feet of effective height from the strin7 
to their crowns; so does the continuous row of large 
lancets in the clerestory making what Mr. Bond 
himself calls an “almost continuous sheet of glass.”’ 
The central support of the whole theory is the exist 
arches under the three lights of 
the clerestory spring from the 
height of the clerestory passage and yet open into 
the top of the triforium space. At the back between 
each group of three there appea another 
which is now blocked up. Mr. Bond takes these to 
be the heads of old triforlum openings Now at 
Canterbury there occurs what I suppose to be a 
nearly parallel arrangement. In walking along the 
choir clerestory we find arched openings from the 
height of our feet to our knees, and stooping down 
we may look into the triforium space. Instead of 
three ope ninvs there is one which i F in fact the upper 
part of a single big inner arch, but the principle 
seems to be the same. At places in this passage we 
even find a dip such as that described at Lincoln 
on p. 46. (L believe there is a description of these 
openings and a wood-cut of them in Willis’s 
Canterbury.*) The use of relieving arches over the 
triforium ope nings was very general, but they are 
usually as at Canterbury in one span. On all the 
evidence that is yet before us I think it is likely 
that in this, as so many points, Lincoln followed 
Canterbury. I need ‘ot go further, for all the new 
theory stands or fa'’: with the explanation given 
to these openings. If Mr. Bond’s explanation is 
upheld, then in expressing any more objections 
Iam only putting myself more inthe wrong. How- 
ever, I cannot think that the present triforium front 
was de ssioned after that of the nave; it seems to me 
to have been founded on that at | ‘anterbury, and, I 
think, it was itself copied at Holyrood. Again, I 


side of 


ence of three small 


bays, arches W hich 


rs to be 


but it does not there appear that the 
passage.—W. R, L. 


* Yes, on p. 49; 
upper opening is into the clerestory 
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cannot think that the two bays of blank arcade on 
the exterior between the clerestory triple-lancets 
could ever have been inserted so neatly in place of 
a clerestory window. The arches which appear at 
the back of these, showing in the pockets of the 

vaults, I suppose, with Parker, were “lancet-shaped 
panels.” If they are moulded they would have 
shown between the clerestory windows under a level 
wooden roof ; if they are not moulded they might 
be recesses to lighten the structure and would then 
be some evidence for a vault. 

He who would read Lincoln aright must I am 
convinced first learn very thoroughly Canterbury, 
and then pass on and consider Holyrood with its 
sexpartite vaults. If the ground arcade narrowed 
at the east end with two bays in line, I would 
suggest that this is taken over from the narrowing 
of the presbytery at Canterbury, where two bays 
also slant at a somewhat similar angle. The 
eastern chapel would then have been suggested by 
the corona, and the whole becomes an adaptation 
from Canterbury. 

There are many of us who will not follow Mr. 
Bond when he speaks of “an interior of such 
wretched proportions as are seen in the present 
choir ” of Lincoln Cathedral (p. 43). 

On a separate point, Mr. Bond says, “ when the 
clerestories of the choir were vaulted, the windows 
were considerably obstructed ; it was probably to 
minimise the obstruction as much as possible that 
the queer design of the present choir vault was 
due.” Iremember examining this many years ago 
in view of Willis having called it a “ crazy vault,” 
and I came to the conclusion that as the bays are of 
different widths and as the first narrow one is 
sexpartite, the wider ones were also made to have 
six ribs, but in different fashion, so that in the 
perspective view they harmonise remarkably. 
Notice how the cell of the wide bay next the sex- 
partite cell exactly repeats it, the diagonal ribs 
springing at the same angle in both bays. One is 
a true sexpartite vault, the other may be called 
an eccentric sexpartite vault. 

Lincoln is a very great puzzle, and detailed 
studies like this of Messrs. Bond and Watkins will 
certainly help towards conclusions being reached ; 
[ hope they won’t mind if some (or at least one) 
express doubts which they may yet be able to allay. 

27th January 1911. W. R. Lernasy [F.]. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION : 
Class Method or Correspondence Method. 


In the issue of the JourNat dated 21st January 
a notice is published of a meeting held at Bir- 
mingham on 13th January at which the question 
of the professional training of young architects 
was discussed. In the notice the method of the 
International Correspondence Schools is com- 
pared with the class method to the disadvantage 
of the latter, the statement being made that 
‘when one had to read and write things in order 
to gain the necessary information, as was the case 
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with the I.C.S. method, there was more certainty 
of lasting results being obtained than in the case 
of the class method, where things heard often go 
in at one ear and out at the other.” 

This is an extremely important matter to those 
interested in architectural education, for if it can 
be shown that teaching by correspondence is, in 
the nature of things, better than that given by a 
teacher in the presence of the student, then surely 
the formation of schools of architecture in London 
and other large cities (including Birmingham) has 
been a great mistake, and the Institute and the 
Allied Societies have been ill-advised in supplying 
these schools. 

As very considerable publicity is being given at 
the present time to statements written in praise 
of Correspondence Schools, I trust it will not be 
thought that I am wasting valuable space in the 
JourRNAL if I attempt to show some of the advan- 
tages of the class method, though I must say that 
I feel I am dealing with the obvious in so doing. 

Teaching architecture by correspondence is by 
no means a novelty, as there are several gentle- 
men who have been engaged in this kind of work 
for some years. I understand that most, if not 
all, of these gentlemen reserve correspondence 
teaching for those of their students who live at a 
distance, preferring to teach personally students 
living sufficiently near. 

The argument in the quotation given at the 

beginning of this note appears to be based on the 
fallacy of comparing the reading of the matter 
supplied by the Correspondence School, plus the 
answering of papers, with the lecture part alone of 
the class method. If, however, we compare the 
lecture with the reading alone I think we shall find 
that the advantage is with the former, asa lecturer 
can generally tell if his remarks are being under- 
tood ; and if he feels they are not, he can stop 
and explain the point more fully. The answering 
of papers for the Correspondence School may then 
be compared with similar work done in the class 
method. I see no reason why the latter should not 
be as lasting in its effects as the former. 

Most of the students get into difficulties with 
their work ; it is the best thing that can happen to 
them, and the questions given after the lectures 
should be so set that they will get into difficulties. 
The student who has some pluck has a good 
struggle with the obstacle, and emerges all the 
better for the conflict whether he wins or loses. 
If after a fair struggle he is beaten, then he needs 
assistance, and I think it requires no stretch of 
imagination to see that here the class method has 
a distinct advantage over the Correspondence 
School. I have done no teaching by correspond- 
ence, but I have no hesitation in saying that a 
difficulty which would lead to a lengthy corre- 
spondence in one method would be settled in five 
minutes in the other. 

When it comes to a consideration of equipment, 
the advantage again is all on the side of the 
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class method. What has the Correspondence 
School to offer as a substitute for the collections 
of reference books, lantern slides, casts, models, 
specimens of materials, &c., provided in the class 
method ? Think of the wonderful equipment of 
the Manchester Municipal School of Technology, 
to mention one example out of many; are we to 
abandon this kind of thing and teach by corre- 
spondence ? And are laboratories altogether use- 
less? Can Theoretical and Applied Building 
Construction, the Chemistry and Testing of 
Materials, Mechanics, Physics, Sanitation, &c., be 
taught better by correspondence than by lectures, 
demonstrations, and experiments ? 

Under the class method, visits are arranged to 
buildings in course of erection, and to workshops ; 
and the students sketch and measure worthy 
buildings. In some cases this important work 
forms an essential part of the course of instruction. 
This obviously cannot be done by correspondence, 
and if the Correspondence Schools encourage it, the 
student must either be left to his own devices in 
carrying it out or personal tuition must be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Cross has explained in the Builder (1st Octo- 
ber 1910) that the subjects of study are presented 
to the students of the International Correspon- 
dence School “in the most concise and simple 
form possible’ and “shorn of all extraneous 
matter which would appeal only to the man of 
general culture.” 1 think il may safely be stated 
that this is a point in which the teaching given 
by this school differs very considerably from that 
given in the schools of architecture recommended 
by the Board of Architectural Education, and here 
again I think the advantage is not with the 
Correspondence School. 

Another important difference is indicated in the 
following paragraph taken from the prospectus 
of the I.C.S. under the heading ‘* How to become 
an architect ”: “ Artistic ability is not necessary 
for the mastery of this course. The schools 
guarantee its successful completion to all who 
study faithfully and follow our instructions ” 
and, later, “ anyone who can read and write and 
will apply himself to study can master any of our 
courses.” I do not remember seeing anything 
quite like this in the prospectus of any of the 
recognised schools of architecture. 

To sum the matter up, it seems that the corre- 
spondence method (which is perhaps most satis- 
factory when in the hands of men whose qualifica- 
tions are known) may be advantageous in the case 
of students living at some considerable distance 
from the nearest university or technical institute, 
and who cannot afford to live away from home, or 
for men who have served their articles and find 
they can no longer attend lectures at fixed hours ; 
but all students who can manage to do so, should 
avail themselves of the educational facilities of 
which particulars are given in the R.LB.A. 
Kalendar. W. S. Purcnon [4A.]. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ CLUB, 1791. 

The following notes relative to the Architects’ 
Club, additional to those made by Mr. Harry Sirr 
in the issue of the JourNat for 7th January, may 
be of interest :— 

There is a pamphlet in the Soane Museum 
entitled ‘‘ Resolutions of the Associated Architects, 
with the Report of a Committee by them appointed 
to consider the Causes of the frequent Fires, and 
the best means of preventing the like in future.” 
The Introduction, which is dated 26 July 1793, 
consists of four paragraphs, the first of which is 
as follows : 

“Karly in the last year the Association of Architects in 
London, consisting of the following Professors, Robert 
Brettingham, Joseph Bonomi, John Carr, Sir William 
Chambers, Samuel Pepys Cockerell, George Dance, Thomas 
Hardwick, Henry Holland, Richard Jupp, James Lewis, 
Robert Mylne, James Payne, Nicholas Rivett (sic), Thomas 
Sandby, John Soane, James Wyatt, John Yenn, Esquires ; 
took into consideration the causes of the frequent Fires 
within the limit of the Act of the 14th of Geo. III. ch. 73, 
for the further and better regulations of Buildings, and 
Party Walls, &c., &c.; and the best means that can be 
adopted for preventing the like in future.”’ 


This is succeeded by the following Resolutions : 

“At a meeting of the Society, London, February 21, 
1792, Resolved, That a Committee of the whole Club be 
appointed to consider the causes of the frequent Fires 
within the limits of the Act of the 14th Geo. ch. 78, for 
the further and better regulation of Buildings and Party 
Walls, &c., &e., and the best means that can be adopted 
for preventing the like in future.” 

“January 3, 1793. 

“ Received the Report of the Committee appointed to 
consider the causes of the frequent Fires, and the best 
means of preventing the like in future; and Ordered, that 
the same be entered in the Minutes of the Association.” 

* March 7, 1793. 

“ ResotveD: That the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the causes of the frequent Fires, and 
the best means of preventing the like in the future, be 
printed ; and that Mr. Holland be desired to procure the 
same to be done.”’ 

Then follows the Report itself, extending to 
some sixty pages, one of the most interesting 
features in it being that the Committee anticipated 
by nearly a century the useful work of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee. They hired two 
houses left in carcass, one in Hans Place and the 
other in Hans Town, and fitted up portions of 
them with carpenters’ and joiners’ work, protected 
by various fire-resisting materials, for the purpose 
of making experimental tests. These were set on 
fire, and observations noted from time to time 
of the effects of the fire in each case. 

The immediate importance of the pamphlet 
lies in the fact that it shows that the Architects’ 
Club was not merely a dining club, but was an 
Association or Society which had its proceedings 
recorded on Minutes, and that one of its objects 
was the promotion of professional knowledge. 
It will be noted that the name of Joseph Bonomi 
has been added to the list of 1791, and that those 
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of Robert Adam, Richard Norris, and James 
Gandon are omitted. Adam died in the early part 
of 1792, and Gandon, being resident in Ireland, 
would have been unable to take any active part 
in the investigation. 

There is also in the Soane Museum an amusing 
jeu desprit in manuscript, being an imaginary 
examination of a candidate for admission to the 
Club. It is somewhat severe on the supposed 
practices of its members, and was very probably 
written by Soane himself; it is not dated, but, 
from certain remarks which occur in it, it cannot 
be earlier than 1796. 

Wa rer L. Spiers [A.]. 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, 
JERUSALEM. 

I notice in the Paper by Mr. George Jeffery on 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, in the 
JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 1910 (pp. 709, 750, 803), that 
fig. 26, p. 814 (from R. P. F. Noé, Viaggio al S. 
Sepolcro), is described as “the earliest woodcut 
representation of the Church ” and as about 1500. 
I believe no edition of this work is known prior to 
1529, and the cut seems to have been taken from 
an edition of 1600 or even later. The cut itself is 
of very little value, as the original view (the first 
ever printed) is to be found in the Peregrinationes 
of B. von Breydenbach, first published at Mainz in 
1486 (editions both in Latin and German). This 
and the other views in the 1486 book were drawn 
on the spot, in July 1483, by an artist of Utrecht, 
Erhard Reuwich, and are evidently authentic as 
well as artistic. 

I append a photographic reproduction of the 
cut of the church taken from the undated German 
edition attributed toa press at Speier, and published 
immediately after the first edition from which it is 
copied. It will be seen that the view is the same as 
the modern photograph opposite p. 709 of the 
JouRNAL. I am able to include also a reproduc- 
tion of the engraving from Zuallardo, 1587, referred 
to by Mr. Jeffery, and the following additions to 
the Bibliography :— icais 
(Anonymous) Voyage de la Sainte Cyté de Hieru-)""" 

salem. No edition before 1517 (Paris) is known: 

no illustrations : ; ; : 

Nicolas le Huen (Carmelite of Pont Audemer, con- 
fessor of Charlotte, queen of Louis XI.). Account 
of his own travels (in French) with Breydenbach 
as a basis. Lyons: 1488. With copies of the 
original cuts of 1486 ; i ‘ 

Bartholomeus a Saligniaco: Itinerarii Terre 
Sancte. Lyons: 1525. No illustrations . ° 

Fuerer (Christopher, of Haimendorf): Itinerarium 
Niirnb. 1621. With engravings of the Church 
(and plan), the Sepulchre, Tombs of Godefroy 
and Baldwin (larger than Zuallardo’s engravings) 

Doubdan (J., canon of S. Paul’s Church at 8. Denis) : 
Voyage de la Terre Sainte, Paris 1661. With 
engraving of the Sepulchre, &c. . ‘ ; . 1652 


H. W. Davies. 


1480 


1566 
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9 Conpurt Street, Lonpon, W., tf ( ary 1911. 


CHRONICLE. 


The Prizes and Studentships : Addresses to Students: 
Presentation of Mr. Ernest George’s Portrait. 


A large and representative gathering assembled 
at the Institute on the 30th ult. to hear the 
annual Addresses to students and witness the 


presentation of prizes. The desiens and draw- 
ings submitted in this vear’s competitions had 
been on view in the new Galleries of the Institute 
for a fortnight previously, nd the meeting being 
held in the room where the principal designs were 
displayed, the audience were able to follow Pro- 
fessor Reillv’s criticism with an interest ind in 
telligence that were not always possible under tl 

old conditions. The Exhibition has proved the 
admirable adaptabilitv of the Galleries for pur 
poses of this kind. At no ti before have the 


works been hune to greater advantage, or viewed 


under happier conditions. During the fortnight 
the Galleries were open to the public, the Exhibition 
was visited by little short of two thousand persons. 

The preliminary business of the meeting included 
the announcement by the President that the 
Council proposed To submit to his M: jesty the 
King the name of Dr. Wm. Dérpfeld, of Athens, as 
a fit recipient for the Roval Gold Medal of 1911, 
in recognition of his distinguished services to archi- 
tecture. Dr. Dérpfeld has been a Corresponding 
Member of the Institute since 1891. 

Referring to the award of this year’s prizes and 
studentships the President announced that the 
author of the drawings under the motto “ Civitas ” 
in the Soane Competition having failed to comply 
with the conditions and withdrawn from the 
competition, the Council had decided not to 
award the Soane Medallion this year. Further, 
that it had been decided to award the Godwin 
sursary and the sum of £65, subject to the speci- 
fied conditions, to Mr. Cecil Brewer. 

A pleasing ceremony of the evening which took 
place after the delivery of the addresses was the 
formal unveiling by Sir Aston Webb of the portrait 
of the Past-President, Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., 
painted by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, R.A., and 
presented to the Institute by the subscribers. 
Sir Aston Webb’s remarks are appended, 
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Votes of Thanks. 

Sir Aston Wess, C.B., R.A. [ F.], said he rose to 
make a rather voluminous series of proposals— 
first to propose a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address, then to Professor Reilly for his 
criticism of the drawings, and then to ask the 
Institute’s acceptance of a picture. He was sure 
they had all listened to the President’s Address with 
a great deal of pleasure. Judging from the ap- 
plause which greeted the President’s proposal— 
that next year a student should deliver the Address 
to Students and receive twenty guineas for his 
pains—the idea seemed to give much satisfaction. 
He almost wished that the President had asked 
some student to reply that evening and given him 
the right to frankly express his opinion on the 
President, the Council, and the Fellows of the Insti- 
tute! They would, he thought, have had a much 
more interesting speech than anything he (Sir 
Aston) was likely to say. The President’s advice 
vas to cultivate youth and to keep it green. The 
President had done that so well for himself that 
he certainly was qualified to advise others on the 
matter. In case, however, his remarks should tend 
to undue elation in the young men and undue 
depression in the old, he might perhaps remind 
them of that never-to-be-forgotten address which 
Ruskin gave to the Architectural Association. 
* Remember,” he said, * that the highest noble- 
ness is usually found amongst the aged, the 
poor, and the infirm; it is not the strong arm 
of the soldier or the laugh of the voung beauty 
that makes the best studies for vou.” He 
hoped those remarks would be some satisfaction 
to those who were not as young as they would like 
to be! The President had referred to the great 
advantage it was to have the drawings around 
them when the criticism was read. He was 
sure they all appreciated that. As one who re- 
eretted that their old) meeting-room could no 
longer be used, he should like to congratulate the 
Honorary Secretary on the very admirable altera- 
tions he had made. He ventured to think that 
they met very well the wishes of those interested. 
Throughout the President’s Address there was a 
touch of what they all felt there should be in an 
address of this sort—of seriousness and encourage- 
ment to the students. Architecture was a serious 
matter. It was something for which a man would 
spend his life. Thev were very fortunate to be en- 
gaged in an occupation which was worthy of the 
highest thoughts the mind could have—that they 
were at work not only in the path of duty and for 
the pleasure and taste of the people, but for their 
comfortable housing and for the convenience of 
every branch of life in which they were concerned. 
Therefore they were all proud of being connected 
with this profession. He believed that the students 
would work so that in due course they might take an 
active part and pleasure in it, and, as the President 
had said, do all in the way that would become an 











VOTES OF 


Engiish"gentleman.—He would also like to ask the 
meeting to pass a vote of thanks to Professor Reilly 
for his criticism of the drawings. He hoped the 
students had appreciated the privilege of hearing 
so competent a critic upon their work. Professor 
Reilly had performed his task without fear and 
without favour. The authors of some of the de- 
signs may have felt that he was severe, but they 
would all feel that his remarks had been made in a 
kindly and friendly spirit. He echoed the hope of 
the President that those who had been criticised 
would not take it lying down, but would turn up 
next year with still finer designs, which would 
win them prizes. They were fortunate to have 
had Professor Reilly to go through these draw- 
ings and undertake the extremely onerous task 
of criticising them.—He had also the great 
pleasure on behalf of the subscribers to ask the 
President to accept for the Institute a portrait of 
their Past-President, Mr. Ernest George. Mr. 
George had so recently occupied the Chair that it 
was not necessary to refer to him st any length. 
They all knew Ernest George—“ earnest”? by name, 
earnest by nature, and still more earnest in his 
work. They all knew him, and he thought he might 
say they all loved him as well. He was an artist all 
round, and one who had always looked on his work 
first of all from an artistic point of view, which 
was the point of view from which architects should 
look upon their work. In Sir Hubert Herkomer’s 
picture they would recognise a faithful and excel- 
lent portrait of their Past-President. Speaking as a 
layman in such matters, it appeared to him to be an 
excellent likeness; the pose and the hands especially 
were Mr. George’s to the life. They were very 
fortunate in having had Sir Hubert Herkomer to 
paint this portrait ; he wondered they had never 
had a Herkomer before: his picture would lend 
additional grace to their walls. They were greatly 
indebted to the distinguished painters who had 
painted these portraits in such a liberal way for 
them. Therefore, in asking the President to ac- 
cept this picture for the Institute, he should like 
him to convey to Sir Hubert Herkomer their 
best thanks for his excellent portrait and their 
high appreciation at having a work of his hanging 
upon their walls. 

Mr. Setwyn Inace, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he was quite aware that he had 
received the honour of being asked to be present 
that evening not as being due to himself personally, 
but as a recognition of the post of which he was at 
present the unworthy occupant. There was one 
thing in the President’s breezy, virile, and encour- 
aging Address which must have gone straight home 
to the hearts of the students, and which would 
be heartily acknowledged by them. When he was 
elected to the post of Slade Professor of Fine Arts 
at Oxford, he assured them no one was more 
astonished than himself, and he felt that a very 
important work had been laid upon him, and that 
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many difficulties lay in the way of its fulfilment. 
One of those difficulties had been touched upon by 
the President. He stated that very little drawing 
was taught in the public schools, and that the Uni- 
versities were only just beginning to open their 
eyes to the fact that the architectural profession 
existed at all. That was a remark which touched 
him very closely. From a certain point of view 
he had always been under the impression that 
architects were recognised at the Universities, and, 
to use one of the President’s athletic expressions, 
that thev had not altogether had their innings. 
There might be a somewhat more serious side to 
the question than that ; and although he was not 
in a position to sav that things had been mis- 
represented, he wished with all his heart that he 
could. They would perhaps forgive him a few 
personal reminiscences; but a few days before he 
delivered his inaugural Lecture, he met a friend 
who said he had just met a Master of Arts of the 
University of Oxford who asked him what he was 
doing. ‘* Well,” he said, “ Iam going to a sort of 
little send-off which is being given to the new Slade 
Professor of Oxford. in the shape of a little meeting 
of friends to wish him God-speed, and so forth.’’ 
The Master of Arts looked him full in the face and 
said : **] ly vood friend ; you don’t mean to tell me 
the University of Oxford ever takes a Slade Pro- 
fessorship or a Slade Professor seriously ¢ oi That 
Was not a very encouraging thing to have said to 
one—neither was it quite true. So far as his 
experience had gone, the University of Oxford 
had not only been extremely kind to him personally 
but had also taken him seriously. Still no doubt it 
did not recognise, as it should, the fine arts, and 
especially that Queen of the Fine Arts, architec- 
ture. He was not present to prophesy, nor to 
boast of anything he was able to do; but, at any 
rate, he was entirely in earnest in his work, and 
though his knowledge of architecture was perhaps 
little, he thought he might say that he had, just as 
much as any layman, a sense of what was beautiful 
in architecture, and no one could have a greater 
sense of the enormous influence which architecture 
had upon the civilised world. He would at least 
promise that, spurred on by what their President 
had said, he would do his very utmost to bring home 
to the University the enormous importance of 
recognising architecture as the Queen of the Arts. 
Mr. Ernest Georce, A.R.A., who was received 
with loud and prolonged applause, said it was very 
oratifying to him to know that they cared to have 
this flattering representation of a President who 
had done his poor best for two years in his office. 
He shared with them the delight which had been 
expressed in their excellent pictures. It was a 
grand thing to have in their possession so fine a 
collection of the works of modern masters. He 
respected painters very much, and he thought it 
was wonderful what they accomplished, having only 
architects to deal with. If they were Doges of 
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Venice they could not be more honoured. He was 
proud to be placed amongst those who | d done 
good work for the Institute in the past. 
The PRESIDENT, having briefly responded to the 
vote of thanks, said he accepted for 
with very great pleasure the excellent portrait of 
their deservedly popular Past-President, Mr. Ernest 
He only hoped that some day he might 
receive similar acclamation to that which had been 


the Institute 


George. 


accorded to Mr. George when he rose a few minutes 
before. 
Professor RerILLY said that, having had ove 


300 drawings to go through 
was a very difficult matter to do justice to all the 
good work shown, but if he had been a litth 


und essays 


severely critical occasionally it was only in the hope 
that some benefit would accrue. He had looked 
through some of the addresses of this kind delivered 
in past years, and he found that one of the most 
stimulating was that of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
had not refrained from saving what he 
and this, after all, was the only 


l 
who 


thought 


kind of ¢1 


iticism 


which was worth anything; therefore if he had 
trodden upon any toes he hoped he should be ex 
cused. 


The Presentation of Prizes then 


took place. 


The Mall Improvement. 


liow- 


The Times of the 30th ult. published the fo 
1 


ing letter from the President of the Institute 


thes } ~ 11] 

SIR,— Will you allow me to endorse Sir R. M. 
Beachcroft’s that the Kine Edward 
Memorial Committee provide the balance of the 
funds necessary to complete the end of the Mall 
next Charing Cross, and to take his suggestion even 
a step further ; for it is not so much funds that are 
At present two great 
bodies are trying to score off each other as to who 
should undertake the work and accept the respon- 
sibility for it, while the whole from 
King downwards, is chafing at the delay ; and this 
may go on for years unless some way out of the 
impasse can be found at once. 

Now, as the First Commissioner of Works, the 
Chairman of the London County Council, and the 
Mayor of Westminster are all on the King Edward 
Memorial Committee, these gentlemen—who repre- 
sent the three bodies most interested in the scheme 
—should form the nucleus of a sub-committee, 
which, with the advantage of our very able Lord 
Mayor as chairman, could, in a very rey minutes, 
decide upon a mode of procedure which would 
solve all difficulties and get us proces- 
sional road in time for the 
complete what is already—as far as it g 
metropolitan improvement. 

We English may not be clever—as 
pointed out in a leading article the other day 
but we know at any rate when a game has gone 
far enough ; 


suggestion, 


Wanted asa modus vivendi, 


nation the 


our great 
Coronation, and so 
1 oreat 


oes 


vou, Sir, 


and I am sure every one is tired of 
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this fencing match—which may only result in our 
looking ridiculous before the world in a few months’ 
time—and would hail with delight any prospect 
of our getting the Mall finished at once. 

Yours faithfully, 
Leonarp Strokes, P.R.LB.A. 


The Need of Civic Survey Preparatory to Town 
Planning. 

The Cities Committee of the Sociological Society 

ing Memorandum on ** The 

Preparatory to Town 


have issued the following 
Need ol Cit 
Planning 
A.—Provosep Crry Sunrves sp Local 
Town-PLANNING 


ity Survey 


I. XHIBITIONS 
SCHEMES. 
1 Summary of the Committees Work. 

We welcome and highly appreciate the Town-Plan- 
ning Act, and we early decided that it was not nec essary 
for this Committee to enter into its discussion in detail, 

r that of its proposed amen We have ad- 
dressed ourselves essentially to the problem of Town- 
ised by the study of particular 

icts involved; and to the nature 
nethod of the City Survey which we are unani- 
n ; opinion is necessary before the preparation 
{ any Town-Planning be satisfactorily 
undertaken We 





ments, 


ianning itsel 


types of towns : 





Scheme can be 


have 


reason, however, to fear that 

hemes are in incubation, alike by municipal officials, 

by public utility associations, and by private indi- 
iduals, expert or otherwise, which, whatever their par- 
ular merits, are not based upon any sufficient surveys 


nt conditions of their 
ot cood and bad 


f the past development and prese 





wns, nor upon adequate knowk 


own Planning elsewhere. In such cases the natural 
rder, that of Town Survey before Town Planning, is 
being reversed; and in this way individuals and public 
bodies are in danger of cominitting themselves to plans 
hich would have been widely different with fuller 
cnowledge, yet which, once produced, it will be too 
ate to replace, and even difficult to modify. 

We have therefore, during the past three years, 


addressed ourselves towards the initiation of a number 
of representative and typical City Surveys, leading 
towards Civic Exhibitions, which we hope to see under 
municipal auspices in conjunction with Public Museums 
and Libraries, and with the co-operation of leading 
citizens representative of different interests and points 
of view. In Leicester and Richmond, Woolwich and 
Chelsea, Dundee and Edinburgh progress has been 
and with moderate outlays, including 
skilled and clerical assistance, we should 
ssist such surveys in 


alre idy made ; 
the necessary 
be able rapidly to promote and 
many and cities. Our experience already 
shows that in this inspiring task of surveying, usually 
whole situation and life of a com- 
st and present, and of thus preparing for 
which is to forecast—indeed, 
its material future, we have the begin- 
one already characterised by 
and a corresponding awaken- 
ore enlightened and more generous citizenship. 
II.—R 

The preparation of a local and civic survey previous 
to the preparation of a Town-Planning Scheme, though 
not actually specified in the Act, is fully within its 
pirit, and we are therefore most anxious that at least 

strong re mmendation to this effect should form 
part of the Regulations for Town-Planning Schemes 
prepared for the guidance of Local Authorities by the 





other towns 


for the first time, the 
munity In pa 
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lat cely decide 


scheme 


nings of a new movement 
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ndation by tl Committe é. 
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£.G.B.  Withowt this municipalities and others inte- 
rested are in danger of taking the very opposite course, 
that of Planning before Survey. Our suggestion 
towards guarding against this is hence of the most 
definite kind, viz. :— 
Before proceeding to the preparation of a Town- 
Planning Scheme, “ is desirable to institute a 
Preliminary Local Surve y—to include the colle 


tion and p ubli cz xhi ‘biti yn of maps, 
drawings, do statistics, 

ituation, Llistorice » Developm nt, 
fry an d ¢ comm ree 


mod ls ’ 
illustrative 


plans 
iments 


Communica 


Town 





, Pe pulation, 


Conditions an d R quirements, de, 


We desire to bring this practical suggestion before 
Local Authorities, and a ventilate it as far 
be in public opinion and through the press, and in com- 
munication to the many bodies whose interest in Town- 
Planning Schemes from various points of view has been 
recognised in the Third Schedule of the Act, as lately 
amended by the Government in to representa- 
tions fro own 


= 
iso to as may 


response 


n our and other societies. 


TTl, Dang rs of Town Ph 


What will be the procedure of any community of 
which the Local Authorities have not as yet adequately 
recognised the need of the full previous consideration 
implied by our proposed inquiry, with its Survey and 
Exh mary ? Jt is that the Town Council, or its Streets 
and Buildings Committee, may simply remit to its City 
ponte if it has usually to its Borough 
Surveyor or Eng up the Town-Planning 


imning before Town Sw ey. 


one, more 


rineer, to draw 
Scheme. 

This will be done after a fashion. But few of these 
officials or of their Committees have as yet had time or 
opportunity to follow the Town-Planning movement 
even in its literature, much less to know it at first hand, 
from the and blunders of other cities. Nor 
they possess the many-sided preparation, 
artistic, &c., which is required 


successes 
always 


FeOLTi iphic > & onomic, 


for this most complex of architectural problems, one 
implying moreover innumerable social ones. 
If the calling in of expert advice be moved for, the 


Finance Committee of the Town Council, the rate- 
payers also, will tend to discourage the employment of 
an external architect. Moreover, with rare exceptions 
skilled architect, however distinguished as a 
1 of buildings, is usually as unfamiliar with 

vn-planning as the town oflicials: often, if possible, 
yet more so. For they have at least laid down the exist- 
ing streets; he has merely had to accept them. 

No doubt if the plan thus individually prepared be 
s) positively bad, in whole or in part, that its defects 
by those not specially acquainted with the 
particular town or with the quarter in question, the 
Local Government Board can disapprove or modify. 
But even accepting what can be thus done at the dis- 
London, or even by the brief visit from a 





can be seen 


tance of 


Local Government Board advisory officer, the real 
danger remains. Not that of streets, &c., absurdly 
wrong perhaps, but of the low pass standard—that of 


the nt of municipal art hitherto, despite exceptions, 
usually due to skilled individual initiative. 
Town-Planning Schemes produced under this too 
simple and too rapid procedure may thus escape rejec- 
tion by the Local Government Board rather than fulfil 
the spirit and aims of its Act; and will thus commit 
their towns for a generation, or irreparably, to designs 
the coming generation may deplore. Some individual 
designs will no doubt be excelient, but there are not as 
yet many skilled town-planners among us. Even in 
Germany, still more in America (despite all recent 
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praise, much of which is justified), this new art 
in 1tS infancy. 
As a 


is still 


specific example of failures to recognise and 
; 
i 


utilise all but the most obvious features and oppor- 
tunities of even the most commanding sites, the most 
favourable situations, Edinburgh may be chosen. For, 


despite its exceptional advantages, its admired 
examples of ancient and modern town planning, its 
relatively awakened architects, its comparatively high 
municipal and public interest in town amenity, Edin- 
burgh notoriously presents many mistakes, disasters, 
and even vandalisms, of which recent ones. 
If such things happen in cities which largely depend 
upon their attractive and whose town council 
and inhabitants are relatively interested and apprecia- 





some are 


aspect, 


tive, what of towns less favourably situated, less gene- 
rally aroused to architectural interest, to local vigilance 
and civic pride? Even with real ieee to the London 


Council and the record of its individual mem- 
past or present, it must be said that this is hardly 
a matter in which London can expect the provincial 
cities to look to her for much light and leading as a 
whole, while her few great and monumental improve- 
ments are naturally beyond their reach. 

In short Town-Planning Schemes 
obtained without this preliminary Survey and 
tion which we desire to see in each town and 
the best possible cannot be expected. From 
fused growth of the recent industrial past, we 


County 


bers, 





passabli may be 
Exhibi- 
city; but 
the con- 
tend to 


be as yet easily contented with any improvement; this, 
however, will not long satisfy us, and still less our 
successors. This Act seeks to open a new and better 


era, and to render sonable cities which may again be 
beautiful: it proceeds from Housing Town (Exten- 
sion) Planning, and it thus raises inevitably before each 
municipality the question of Town Planning at its best 
—in fact, of City Development and City Design. 


IV.—Method, 


The needed Preliminary Inquiry is readily outlined. 
{t is that of a City Survey. The whole topography of 
the town and its extensions must be taken into account, 
and this more fully than in the past, by the utilisation 
not only of maps and plans of the usual kind, but of 
contour maps, and, if possible, even relief models. Of 
soil and geology, climate, rainfall, winds, &c., maps are 
also easily obtained or compiled from existing sources. 

For the development of the town in the past his- 
torical material can usually be collected without undue 
difficulty. For the modern period, since the railway 
and industrial periods have come in, it is easy to start 
with its map on the invaluable “Reform Bill Atlas,” 
and compare with this its plans in successive periods 
up to the present. 

By this study of the actual progress of town develop- 
ments (which have often followed lines different from 
those laid down or anticipated at former periods) our 
present forecasts of future developments may usefully 
be aided and criticised. 

Means of communication in past and present, and in 
possible future, of course, need specially careful map- 
ping. 

In this way also appears the need of relating the 
given town not only to its immediate environs, but to 
the larger surrounding region. ‘This idea, though as 
old as geographic: al science, and though expressed in 
such a term as “County Town,” and implicit in 
“Port,” “Cathedral City” &c., &c., is in our present 
time only too apt to be forgotten, and town and country 
interests treated separately with injury to both. The 
collaboration of rustic and urban points of view, of 
county and rural authorities, should thus as far as 


and Uses of Pre limir ary Survey. 








possible be secured, and will be found of the greatest 
value. The recent agricultural development in Ireland 
begins to bring forward the need of a more intelligent 
and practical co-operation of town and country than 
has yet been attempted; and towards this end the 
proposed survey would be found of immediate value 

Social surveys of the fulness 1 detail of Mr. 
Booth’s well-known map of London may not be neces 
sary ; but such broader surveys as those of Marr, in his 
“Survey of Manchester,” or of Miss Walker, for 
Dundee, and the like, are most desirable wherever ade 
quate civic betterment is not to be ignored 

The preparation of this survey of the town’s past 
and present may usually be successfully undertaken in 

; 


association with the town’s library and mus 





such help as their curators can readily obtain from the 
town house, from fellow-citizens acquainted with svecial 
departments, and, when desired, from the S« 
Soc iety’s Cities Committee. Eexperien ein \ us cities 
shows that a Civic Exhibition can readily be put in 
preparation in this way, and without serious expens 

The urgent problem is. however, to secure a similar 
thoroughness ot preparation of the Town-Planning 
Scheme, which is so largely to determine the future 

To the exhibition of the city’s past and pi t ther 
therefore needs to be added a correspon g wal 
space (a) to display good examples of Town Planning 
elsewhere; () to receive designs and suggestions 
towards the city’s future. These may be received fron 
all quarters; some, it may be, invited by the mun 
cipality, but others independently offered, and fron 
local or other sources, both professional and lay. 


In this threefold exhibition, then, of their boroug! 
or city, past, present, and pe ssible. the mut , ; 


and the public would thus practi vy have the main 
outlines of the inquiry needtul before the preparation 
of the Town-Planning Scheme clearly before them: and 
the education of the public, and of their representatives 
and officials alike, may thus—ar d, so fai s yet sug 
gested, thus only be arranged for. J imples of town 
plans from other cities, especially those of kindi site 





or conditions, will here be of peculiarly great value 
indeed, are almost indispensable. 

After this exhibition—with its individual contribu 
tions, its public and journalistic discussion, its general 
and expert criticism—the municipal authorities, their 
officials, and the public would be in a very different 


position as regards knowledge and outlook from that 
which they occupy at present, or can 0 iy if the 
short and easy off-hand method above criticised be 
adopted, obeying only the minimum requirements of 
the Act. The preparation of a Town-Planning Scheme 
as good as our present (still limited) lights allow. can 
then be proceeded with. This should utilise the best 
suggestions on every hand, selecting freely from desig 





submitted, and paying for so much as may be accepted 
on ordinary architectural rates. 

As the scheme has to be approved by the Loca 
Government Board, their inspector will have the benefit 
of the mass of material collected in this exhibition, 
with corresponding economy of his time and gain t 
his efficiency. His inspection would essentially be on 
the spot; any critic who may be appointed would natu 
rally require to do this. His suggestions and emenda 
tions could thus be more easily and fully made, and 
more cheerfully adopted. 

The selection of the best designs would be of im 
mense stimulus to individual knowledge and invention 
in this field, and to a worthy civic rivalry als 


V.—Outline Scheme for a City Survey and Exhibition. 
The incipient surveys of towns and cities, above re 
ferred to, have already clearly brought out their local 
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individuality in all respects, in situation and in spirit. 
No single scheme of survey can therefore be drawn up 
so as to be equally applicable in detail to all towns 
alike. Yet unity of method is necessary for clearness, 
indispensable for comparison; and after the careful 
study of schemes prepared for particular towns and 
cities, your sub-committee has agreed upon a general 
outline, applicable to ali towns, and easily elaborated 
and adapted in detail to the individuality of each 
town or city. It is therefore appended, as suitable for 
general purposes, and primarily for that preliminary 
survey previous to the preparation of a Town-Planning 
Scheme which is the first and last recommendation of 
this Committee. 

The survey necessary for the adequate preparation 
of a Town-Planning Scheme involves the collection of 
detailed infermation upon the following heads. Such 
information should be as far as possible in graphic 
form—i.e. expressed in maps and plans illustrated by 
drawings, photographs, engravings, &c., with statistical 
summaries and with the necessary descriptive text, and 
is thus suitable for exhibition in town house, museum 
or library, or, when possible, in the city’s art galleries. 

Che following general outline of the main headings 
f such an inquiry admits of adaptation and extension 
to the individuality and special conditions of each town 
ind city. ‘The preparation of more detailed schemes 
f survey is already being advanced-—e.g. for Leicester, 
Woolwich, Richmond, Chelsea, Dundee, Edinburgh, 
&e., and this Committee is prepared to assist with others 
iS Tar as its resources may allow. 





Situation, Topography and Natural Advantages. 

a) Geology, Climate, Water Supply, &c. (b) Soils, with 
Vegetation, Animal Life, &c. (c) River or Sea Fisheries. 
(7d) Access to Nature (Sea Coast, &c., &c.). 


Means of Communication, Land and Water. 
(a) Natural and Historic. (b) Present State. (c) Antici- 
pated De velopments. 


Industries, Manufactures and Commerce. 


a) Native Industries. ()) Manufactures. (c) Commerce, 
&e. (id) Anticipated Developments. 


Population. 

a) Movement. (b) Occupations. (c) Health. (d@) Density. 
(e) Distribution of Well-being (Family Conditions, &c.). 
f) Education and Culture Agencies. (g) Anticipated Re- 
quirements. 

Town Conditions. 

a) Historical: Phase by Phase, from Origins onwards. 
Materiai Survivals and Associations, &e. (b) Recent: Parti- 
cularly since 1832 Survey, thus indicating areas, lines of 
growth and expansion, and local changes under modern 
conditions, e g. of streets, open spaces, amenity, &c. (ec) Local 
Government Areas (Municipal, Parochial, &c.) (d) Present: 
existing Town Plans, in general and detail. Streets and 
Boulevards. Open Spaces, Parks, &c. Internal Communica- 
tions, &e. Water, Drainage, Lighting, Electricity, &c. Housing 
and Sanitation (of localities in detail). Existing activities 
towards Civic Betterment, both Municipal and Private. 





Town-Planning ; Suggestions and Designs. 

,) Examples from other Towns and Cities, British and 
Foreign. (B) Contributions and Suggestions towards Town- 
Planning Scheme, as regards :— 

a) Areas. (b) Possibilities of Town Expansion (Suburbs, 
&e.). (ce) Possibilities of City hnprovement and Development. 
(d) Suggested Treatments of these in detail (alternatives when 
possible). 

B.—SvucGcestep Crrres Exursirion. 

The remarkable success of the Town-Planning Con- 
ference last October reflects the greatest credit upon 
its organisers, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects; and these will be the first to recognise how very 
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largely the success has been aided by the accompanying 
large and varied Town-Planning Exhibition held by 
them in the galleries of the Royal Academy. The par- 
ticipation of municipalities, British and foreign, the 
interest expressed by the Press, and by an increasing 
section of the public, and perhaps, above all, the active 
participation and eloquent advocacy of its President, 
the Rt. Hon. John Burns, have all combined to increase 
the usefulness of this two-fold event. From this date, 
in fact, a new period is opening for the extension and 
the internal improvement of our Cities; and thus we 
may confidently hope for their survey and interpreta- 
tion, as the safest and most direct way of preparation 
—preparation, that is, of plans and of public opinion 
alike. 

For a great educational work has still to be done 
before the mass of the public, their municipal represen 
tatives, and executive officials can be fully prepared for 
action upon the best lines. Hence the need for a well- 
chosen series of other surveys such as that outlined for 
Edinburgh in the recent and the coming Town-Plan- 
ning Exhibition; and next for the combination of these 
into a National Survey of all our towns and cities, and 
these in their regional setting. 

3efore this National Survey can be hoped for, how- 
ever, another Exhibition must doubtless be arranged 
and this time a Cities Exhibition proper. That is to 
say, it should be no mere collection of such city plans 
as may happen to be obtainable at the moment, but 
designed from the outset, as with time and moderate 
outlay it easily may be. Thus it should present as 
vividly as may be, an outline of the geographic origins 
and extensions of a representative selection of typical 
cities. It should trace these phase by phase, from 
these small beginnings onwards, to their historic or 
contemporary greatness, and all these with analysis and 
exposition of their advantages and qualities, their 
drawbacks and defects; in fact, of their elements of 
progress and of deterioration. This geographic and 
historic treatment would in many cases throw fresh 
light upon our studies of contemporary life. as notably 
upon that great “Survey of London.” by the Rt. Hon 
Charles Booth, to which the civic movement is so 
largely indebted. 

The choice of cities would necessarily denend not 
only upon available space, but upon resources and 
workers, and similarly the modes of presentment. This, 
however, should by no means be of plans only. 
Peculiarly rich and manifold in suggestiveness in this 
regard was the Paris Exposition of 1900. with its pano 
ramas on all scales from the magnificent “ Stockholm ” 
to the modest, yet vivid. “maquettes” of Paris and 
other cities which adorned the galleries of the Congrés 
de Art Public. The current interest in cinematograph 
shows, comparatively small and limited as these are 
as compared with panoramas proper, is evidence that 
a public ready to appreciate the spectacular beauty and 
protean interest of the life and history of cities has 
now fully arisen. Nor is there anything unduly 
“popular” in this. The more vividly concrete our im- 
pression of a city can be made, the more we shall be 
able to realise its historic and actual significance and 
to appreciate its plans. 

Such an Exhibition would thus be upon the consider- 
able scale to which the public are now accustomed ; but 
pending this a smaller type Exhibition is not only pra¢ 
ticable, but actually in progress at Crosby Hall. Chelsea. 


Cities and Town-Planning Exhibition, Crosby Hall, 
Chelsea. 
This Exhibition has arisen as a sequel to the 
Town-Planning Exhibition organised last October 


by the Royal Institute of British Architects in the 
Galleries of the Royal Academy. The present aim, 
however, is to prepare a smaller but more typical 
collection, suitable for smaller galleries in London 
and other cities. It is being attempted to provide 
(a) a broad general view of the present state of the 
Town-Planning Movement, with an introduction to 
its procedure ; (b) a number of broad outlines and 
suggestive examples of the Surveys of Characteris- 
tic Cities, made as recommended in the Sociological 
Society’s memorandum above printed ; and finally 
(c) an exhibit of the further study of cities, with 
special reference to the actual and possible contri- 
bution of each main interest, occupation, and pro- 
fession to the betterment of city life. Each of these 
main branches of the subject should, as far as pos- 
sible (as already at Chelsea), have its own gallery. 

The Exhibition will be opened on Monday, 6th 
February, at 8.30 p.m., by its President, The Rt. 
Hon. John Burns, M.P., who will deliver an Address 
on “ Civics and Town Planning.” 


German Town Planning Tour. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion are arranging for a Town Planning Tour in 
Germany at Kaster, starting on Thursday, 13th 
April, for the purpose of studying some of the 
most interesting examples of German Town Plan- 
ning. The towns which it is hoped to visit include 
Essen, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, Mannheim, 
Heidelberg, Ulm, Nuremberg, Stuttgart and 
Dresden, with excursions from these centres to 
industrial villages and other places of interest in 
the neighbourhood. Many of the councillors and 
officials of the towns to be visited have already 
been the guests of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association in England, and are anxious 
to provide the fullest opportunities for the return 
visit, which will be officially recognised by the 
various authorities. The German Garden City 
Association will undertake the details of the pro- 
gramme and provide for efficient interpreters 
throughout. A warm welcome is assured every- 
where, and the fullest official information will be 
placed at the disposal of the visitors. 

Experience of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act of 1909 will have given to members and officials 
of local authorities knowledge of the points upon 
which information is most required, and this tour 
will afford an excellent opportunity of securing 
this at first hand. The primary object of the tour 
being an effective study of Town Planning Powers 
and Possibilities, membership will be confined to 
those having direct interest in the subject, in its 
various aspects. Ladies will be welcomed among 
the party, and several are already included in the 
list. 

In order to provide for both those who would 
wish to return early and those who would desire a 
more prolonged study, the tour will be divided into 
two parts, the first party returning from Frankfurt 
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nd first 
meals 
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or Mannheim. The price for the first 
days) will be eleven guineas, and tl! 
(a further five days) five guineas. T 
include : second class railway throughout 
class steamer; hotel ind 
(excepting wines), gratuities to servants, 
conveyances in the various towns visited. 
All applications and inquiries should be ad 
dressed to Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, Se Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association 
Bank Chambers, Holborn, London, 
Mr. Fred Rowntree is arranging fo1 
of young 
study the various towns in compat! nad with 
expert ouldance. 


accommodation 


retary, 


architects to ompani he tour to 


International Competition for Plans for ‘‘ Palais de 
Justice”’ at Athens. 


The Greek Minister in London sends to the 


tute, for the information of the architectu pro 
fession in the British Isles, particulars of Inter- 
national Competition which is bei oted by 
the Hellenic Government for Pa ( Justice 


to be erected in Athens. The conditior ere pub- 
lished in Greek and | ) 
Gazette of the lOth/23rd Decemb copy of 
which may be seen in the Institute Lil 
pended is an unoflicial ti 


INTERNATIONAL Comp 
PLANS FOR THE ERECTION ¢ Pa Tt 
At ATHENS. 
The Ministry of 








an international competition f 1H 3 
for the erection of a Palais de J 
The competition will take pl f 


ing conditions : 








1. The Palais de Justice is to be ere 1 ynon a site 
situate at the point of int t PR lin 
Kephissia and the Rue Ré 1 f f b 1 
ing is to be rectal cul r. be € h 
100 metres long, one of which \ | R ! 
vard de Kephis id ti } ] 
street parallel with th id | ] the two 
other sides each 80 metr | wie 
along the Rue Régile and tl | i] 
square parallel therewith 

2. The Palais de Just » to | 1 ] ’ ide: 
(1) The Court of C tion; { \ ] 
(3) the Court of sS1ze8 1) tl} ( ( 

(5) the Court of First Th T ( 
(7) four Courts for the Ju | } 
offices attached thereto and it ley 

3. In addition to the vestibul ridors, lavatories 
&c., required, the Courts to | vacted must include 
the aforesaid number of hall nd } hers snitablv 
arranged for the requirements of h Court The 
dimensions of the halls. ct be1 { ! he a 
quate to their object in « h 

Court or CASSATION.—T\ } metres by 
8 metres appr ximatelv: 3 ly “e= 
for the President’s offi 1 | ‘rv 
office: 4 rooms for the ? E t I for the 
barristers; 1 room for the lil = for th 
records: 1 room as cloalsy umber of roor in 


proportion for the ushers of the ( rt 
Court oF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL Ft HI 


CassaT1on.—One room for the Attorney-Genet 
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11 n r tl office of the Deputy Attorney-General ; 
2 rooms for the clerks’ offices: 1 room for barristers: 
1 room for the records; a number of rooms in propor- 


tion for the ushers of the Court. 


Courr or Appeat.—One public hall 28 metres by 





10 1 pproximately ; 3 consulting-rooms; 1 room 
for the President’s office; 1 room for the Secretary’s 
fice; 1 room for barristers; 1 room for the libi wy ; 
roo! r the clerks’ offices; 3 rooms for the records; 
Ll roor cle akroom : a numbe 4 of rooms in proportion 
for the ushers of the Court 


COURT « tHe ATTORNEY-GENERAL FOR THE Court OF 
APPEAI One room for the the Attorney 
General; 1 room for the office of the Deputy Attorney- 
General ; s for the « lerks’ offi es; 1 room for bar- 
for the records; a number of rooms in 


othice of 


4 roon 





sters; 1 

proportion for the ushers of the Court. 
Court or AsstzEs.—One public hall 30 metres by 

tres approximate onsulting-room; 1 room 

for the President; 1 room for the jury; 1 room for 
tary; 1 room for barri the 
nesses; 1 room for the accused; 1 for the 
number of rooms in proy 1e ushers 

of the Court 
CRIMINAI 


room 





yomes for 


rristers ; 2 1 





One hall 30 metres by 
consulting-room; 1 room 
for the President ; 
for the barristers: 


prisoners. 


Covurt.- public 
ipproximately; 1 
for the Public Prosecutor: 1 room 

room for the Secretary; 1 room 


om for the 


> metres 


ns for the witnesses; 1 rv 





TripunaL or First INstranct One public hall 
etres by 13 metres approximately; 1 consulting- 
1 room for the President; 1 room for the Public 
Prosecutor; 3 rooms for the Secretary; 3 rooms for the 
| 1 11 m for the m! ne n ivistra 
Iting-rooms for the various departments: 
I off rs of the Tribunal of First Tr 
r the P Court; 4 small rooms for the 
t of evider 2 rooms for the witnesses; 1 room 
for the Recorder; a number of rooms in proportion for 
the records of civil and criminal! actions: 8 spare rooms 


und a proportionate number of rooms for the ushers of 


the Court 

Court FOR THE EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES IN THE 
Court or First INstranct Ten rooms for the examin- 
ing magistrates: 3 rooms for the witnesses: 2 rooms for 
the accused; 2 spare rooms; a number of rooms in pro- 
portion for the ushers of the Court. 


Prsiic PROSECUTOR OF THE TRIBUNAL 
I NSTANCE T WW rooms for the Public Pre se- 
utor; 4 rooms for the Deputy Public Prosecutor ; 


for the clerks; 2 rooms for the : 


R THE 





eeused : 2 snare 


rooms; a number of rooms in proportion for the ushers 
f the Court 
For Eacu Portce Covrr.—One public hall 28 metres 


) 
proximately; 1 room for office of 

e3 1 n office of 
he Secretary: 1 room fer the Public Prosecutor: 


for witnesses ; a mumber of 


the 
the 


by 14 metres ay 
Court magistrate ; 
1 room for the staff; 1 room 
rooms in proportion for the ushers of the Court. 

For Eacu Jusrice or tie Prace.—One public hall 
by 14 metres approximately ; 1 room for the 
Justice of the Peace; 1 room for the 
Secretarv’s office: 1 room for the clerks’ office; 1 room 
for the witnesses; a number of rooms in proportion fer 
the ushers of the Court. 


°8 metres 


office of the 


4. The floors and roofs of the building must be un 
inflammable, and their system of construction illus- 
trated by means of detailed drawings on a large scale, 


accompanied by the requisite particulars set forth in 
specification form. 

The style of architecture of the Courts must har 
monise with the uses to which they are to be put, and 


the exterior should express artistically the purpose cf 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION FOK 


the building. The interior arrangements must be such 
as to meet the requirements of each part. to be in har- 
mony with its object, to respond to all the needs in 
posed by its purpose, and to fulfil the conditions 
required by hygiene and safety. 

6. The maximum cost is fixed at 4,000,000 drachmas 
(=£160,000). 


7. The competition being international, any native or 
foreigner who has the necessary architectural know- 
ledge and who complies with the conditions of the com- 
petition shall be qualified to participate therein. 

8. The competitors must submit— 

1. A plan for each floor on a 13a scale. 
2. A plan for the four frontages of the building 
on a +), scale. 

3. Two or more longitudinal and transverse se 
tions at such points as the competitor shall deem 
necessary for the purpose of rendering his plan 
more intelligible. 

1. Drawings on a larger scale of the principa 
architectural and structural details as the competi- 
tor may think advisable. 

5. A perspective view showing the frontages ot 
the building overlooking the Boulevard d 
Kephissia and the Rue Régile. 

6. Full preliminary measurements of the 
7. A scale of prices. 

8. An analysis of prices. 


works 


9. A detailed specification of the works so pre 
pared that the author may be able to undertake the 
erection of the building on the basis of the prices 
fixed by him. 

10. A detailed specification (devis détaillé des 
travaux) preceded by a correct description of the 
works to be carried out and of the building as a 
whole. 

11. A specification wherein will be shown by 
analytical calculations or graphic data the dimen 
sions given to the various parts of the building, the 
coefficients of stability whereof are usually deter 
mined by calculation, such as gables, arches, 
&e. Such spe ification shail also include a concise 
scheme tor the heating, ventilation, lighting, 
acoustic properties of the halls. 


floors 


and 


9. Plans unaccompanied by any of the drawings o1 
documents hereinbefore mentioned will not be con 
sidered. 

10. All the and hereinbefore 
mentioned, with a sum of 200 drachmas for payment ot 
the fees of the jury, must be delivered at the Architec- 
tural Department of the Central Office of Public Works 
at the Ministry of the Interior on Monday, the 8th/ 
21st August, 1911, at noon. under sealed cover of suit- 
able size, and accompanied by an envelope enclosing the 
name of the author of the plans and bearing a distinc- 
tive motto outside. Such motto must be inscribed on 
the cover, and also on all the drawings and other docu- 
ments. 

11. Any plan not deposited within t 
will not be accepted. 

1 


12. The Committee who will examine the plans sub 
mitted will be appointed by us on the 9th/22nd August, 
1911, and they will be required to give their decision 
within two months from the date of their appointment. 


arawings documents 


he aforesaid time 


13. From among the plans submitted for considera 
tion, the Committee will select two. The author of the 
first will receive a prize of 20.000 drachmas (about 
£800). and that of the second a prize of 8.000 drachmas 
(about £324). 
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14. The decision of the Committee will be final and be 
published in the official journal in Greek and in French. 
15. After the delivery and publication of the decision 
the Committee, the drawings of the plans submitted 
will be exhibited for a fortnight in one of the halls of 
the Ecole Polytechnique. 

16. The plans which have not been accepted will be 
returned without the cover containing the name of the 
author having been opened. 

17. This notice shall be published in the 
journal in Greek and in French. 

(Signed EK. Repovtis, 
The Minister of the Interior. 


official 


Election of Licentiates R.I.B.A. 

At the Council Meeting of the 30th January the 
following candidates, having been found eligible 
and qualified under the Charter and By-laws, were 
elected Licentiates R.I.B.A., in accordance with 
the provisions of By-law 12:- 

BALI Alfred (Portsmouth 
BERKELEY-MILLER: Fredvi 


COX: Arthur Stanley (Reading 

CRANE Lionel Francis 

CUNLIFFE: Robert Hargreaves \ ringetor 
DAVIDSON : John (Dunifries). 

DIXON : Willie (Barnsley) 


DRIVER: Arthur James 

FERMAND: Edmund Auguste. 
FINCHETT: Frederick William (Southport 
GARDNER: Hampton (Cheltenhan 
GEESON : Herbert Lambert 

GREGG : Theodore. 

GRIFFITHS : William (Birkenhead). 
HARRIS: John Oliver (Preston). 
HARRISON : Edward Lewis (Gold Coast, W 
HASWELL : Frederick (North Shields). 
HOARE : Edward Barclay. 

HOOKWAY : Gilbert John Frank. 
HORNE: David Edmund Attree (Golspie, N.B.) 
HUMPHRY : Alfred Gilson. 

JONES : Gascoigne Hastings Fowler (York). 
LAWRENCE: Albert Herbert Orlando (Southport) 
McGAREL-HOGG : The Hon. Archibald 
McINTOSH : David Gordon (Liverpool). 
McKERROW : Duncan (Manchester) 

MILLER: Albert Phillip (Stone, Staffs 

MORTER : Sidney Pelham (Liverpool). 

NEWTON : John Richard (Birkenhead) 

NORTH : John Harry Francis (Cork, Ireland 


Afr ica 


PHILLIPS: Alfred John. 

POLLARD : William (Sheffield). 
PORTER: Bernard Arthur (Birmingham 
RHODES : Herbert Sydney 
RICHARDSON : Albert Fdward. 


RICHARDSON : John Ernest. 
ROLFE : William Benjamin (Bath). 
ROUND: Abel (Birmingham). 
STEVENSON : George Henry 
TILLEY : Robert Thomas 
WALL: John Henry (Otley, Yorks 
WHEELER: Montague Reading 
WILLEY : | irham 


Frederick (PP 
WYNNES: James Cun ing (Edinburgh 


Northampton 


Mr. Ernest Newton, Vice-President R.I.2}.1., has 


been elected Associate of the Royal Academy. 
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Obituary. 
ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM ForRESTER (fellow, 


elected 1904) died at Hampstead, N.W., on 


12th January, at the age of fifty-four. Mr. 


Forrester served his articles under the late John 
Lessels, of Edinburgh, afterwards entering the 
offices of Sir Rowand Anderson, of rch, 


Mdind 
Messrs. Jas. Salmon & Son, and H. and D. Barclay, 
of Glasgow. He came to Lor 
tects’ Department of the School Board. After 
some years there he became chief assistant in the 
oftice of Karslake & Mortimer, and was appointed 
Surveyor to the Hospital for Consumption on 
Mr. Karslake’s retiring and 
started in practice for himself. His was 
chiefly of a private character, but among h 
may be mentioned: choir and clergy stalls at St. 
Andrew’s Church, West Kensington, and decora- 
tions there and at St. Peter’s, Great Windmill 
Street; additions to the Morgan Cruci 
Works, Battersea; The Priory, Roehampton ; 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Bermondsey, 
$.E.; and, in conjunction with ( ‘4 
Murray [F.., St. Andrew’s Church, Blacki« 
co. Dublin, and houses at Putney, S.W. 


140on to t 


, 
irom that position, 
practice 


is works 


ble ( 0.’s 


Mr. ANDREW Murray, who died on the 17th 
January, aged seventy-two vears, was elected 
an Associate of the Institute in 1872 and Fellow in 
1899. Mr. Murray was educated at the City o 


London School, and entered the Architect's De 
partment of the ¢ ity Corpo! ition in 1854. servin 
in succession under J. B. Bunning, Sir Horace 
Jones, and A. M. Peebles. Upon the death. i 
May 1891, of A. M. Peebles, the titulat 
Architect to the Corporation was 
Mr. Murray was appointed City Survevor. 
fifty years’ service, he retired upon 


othce oO} 
abolished. ind 
Aite1 


pension 1n 


May 1904. Mr. Murray was the architect of the 
City of London Court in Basinghall Street: the 
Weights and Measures Offices, Guildhall, and 


offices on the site of the City Chamberlain's Office : 
Ward’s City of London Girls’ School, Vir 
Embankment; City Police Stations, in the Minories, 
and in Moor Lane ; with thirtv new 
classrooms, of the Guildhall School of Music : en 


ost of 250.000/.. of the Citv of 


tori \ 
extension. 


largement. it a 


London Asylum, Stone, near Dartford, with chapel, 
two infirmaries, etc. ; extensions, begun in 1896, of 
the Deptford Foreign Cattle Market, comprising 
the new piers and lairages, having a river frontage 
of 300 yards, the chill and cooling stores, boilin 

houses, slaughter-houses, ind man otnel build- 


ings, at an outlav of some 160,000/. ; Sanitary 
Hospital, and the Water Tower at Dento1 ne 

Gravesend for the (old) Port of London : premi 
on the site of Nos. 73-101 Old Kent Road 
Bridge House Estates Committee, and the 
Street improvement ; 5 
(rolden Lane ; crematorium, City of London 
tery, Little Ilford: Queen Victoria, and City 


Citv Mortuary. Shelter. etce., 
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Boundarv, Memorial, ¢ Victoria] Embankment ; 
restoration in 1900 of the porch (1425), and oaken 
doors, in the fifteentth century style, Guildhall ; 
enlargement of the Guildhall Art Gallery ; and 
decoration (by Gillows) of the Mansion House ; and 
rebuilding on the John Carpenter Estate of the 
Corporation, between Gower Street and Tottenham 
Court Road, as originally planned, with’ the two 
circuses, by the younger Dance. He was associated 
with Mr. G. E. W. Cruttwell in the widening of 
London Bridge in 1902-4. 


LEGAL. 


Contract: Employment of Architect: Preparation of 
Plans for Building not carried out: Remuneration: 
The Institute Scale. 


SEWARI LORD MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF CARDIFF. 


Phis action, which arose out of the Cardiff Corporation’s 
heme for the erection of the Welsh National Museum, 
as heard before the Official Referee, Mr. Muir Mackenzie. 
stages of the hearing are reported in The Times 


rhe earlier 








of the 19th December. At the conclusion of the last sit- 
tings the hearing was adjourned, and was continued on the 
Lith and 12th January, when the Court reserved judgment. 





rhe ¢ 1 of the plaintiff, Mr. Edwin Seward, of Cardiff, 
vas for a sum of +9,000 under a contract with the 
Cardiff Corporation, by which the Corporation employed 
the plaintiff as architect to design and superintend the 
erection of a National Museum for Wales, the ground for 
the claim being that the Corporation discontinued the 
employment of the plaintiff, and, under powers conferred 
by Act of Parliament, transferred the enterprise to a 
National Council for Wales, who have employed other 
architects to do the work. 

Che case for the plaintiff was that the design for which 
nstructed to prepare plans was for a museum to 
cost about £150,000, and that the work which he had to do 
before his dismissal occupied several years, and that, both 
contract and by the scale of remuneration 
usually payable to an architect who has prepared plans for 
a building which is not carried out, he was entitled to the 
sum which he claimed. 

The Corporation contended that they had power under 
the contract, or by Act of Parliament, to act as they did 
and discontinue the undertaking, and were only liable to 
pay the plaintiff remuneration measured by the value 
of the work which he did. This value the defendants 
estimated at £1,500, which sum they paid into Court. 

In support of the plaintiff's case, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, who 
vas one of the judges of the designs for the new National 
Museum, and Mr. Lanchester, one of the architects of the 
Cardiff Municipal Buildings, were called. On the side of 
the Corporation Mr. Wm. Woodward, one of the architects 
of the Piccadilly Hotel, and Mr. Harrison were called. 

Mr. Ernest Pollock, K.C., and Mr. Vaughan Williams 
appeared for the plaintiff ; Mr. Lb. Francis Williams, K.C., 
Mr. Sankey, K.C., and Mr. St. J. Francis Williams for the 
defendants. 

We are indebted to The Times of the 2nd February for 
the above notes and for the following report of the Referee’s 
judgment : 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie, in the course of his judgment, 
said that the leading facts and events out of which the 
controversy between the plaintiff and the defendant Corpo- 
vation had arisen might be shortly stated as follows : 

The Corporation made a contract with the plaintiff 


about 


he was 


inder the 
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dated 21st December 1901, and duly sealed with the 
Corporation seal, for the employment of the plaintiff as 
architect for the erection of museum buildings at a site 
situated at Cathays Park. Before that date, and before 
the Corporation contemplated building a museum on the 
site in Cathays Park, the plaintiff had, in the course of 
some years previous to the year 1900, been employed by 
the Council of the Corporation, or by its Committees, in 
the preparation of plans and design for a museum to be 
erected on a site in Park Place; the plaintiff having at 
an earlier time been employed on buildings for the 
Corporation in another place called Working Street. 

In 1900 the Corporation decided to abandon the project 
of a museum in Park Place, and to have the contemplated 
museum on a site in Cathays Park. The curator of the 
museum, Mr. Ward, and the honorary curators proceeded 
to work upon tentative plans embodying a general scheme 
for a museum, and in December 1900 Mr. Ward submitted 
a report, with a general plan of a museum, for considera- 
tion of the Museum Committee, which had charge of the 
museum project on behalf of the Council ot the Borough. 

For the purposes of the work done by the plaintiff fou 
the projected building in Park Place, the plaintiff had not 
had any contract under seal with the Corporation; also 
before the formal contract under seal to which I have 
referred was made, the plaintiff did a considerable amount 
of work in the preparation of plans to carry out Mr. 
Ward’s general desizns. 

After a prolonged negotiation the Museum Committee 
and Building Committee agreed upon the plans prepared 
by the plaintiff, subject to the cost not exceeding t25,000. 
The Council at its next meeting did not adopt the pro- 
ceedings of the Building Committee, and never did, in 
fact, thereafter adopt the Building Committee’s reso- 
lutions ; but the Museum Committee resolved to postpone 
the whole matter relating to the proposed municipal 
museum, and communicated the resolution to the plaintiff, 
and finally the plaintiff was informed that the proposed 
new municipal museum was abandoned, and was requested 
to render his account for his professional charges. The 
plaintiff rendered his account from the year 1895 down to 
the year 1905, claiming £2,477. 

The reason the scheme for the municipal museum was 
abandoned, was the proposal to establish a National 
Museum on the site, and a National Council for the pur- 
poses of the museum was established, and an Act of 
Parliament was passed, authorising the Corporation to 
transfer to the Council of the National Museum of Wales 
all its rights and interests in the Cardiff Museum, and its 
financial assets ; but the Act provided that the Corporation 
should continue to be subject to all obligations and 
liabilities to which before the transfer it was subject in 
relation to the museum. The plans prepared by the 
plaintiff were submitted to the National Council, 
strong recommendation that he should be employed as the 
architect for the National Museum, and the _ plaintitt 
was apparently prepared, if he had been so appointed, 
to abandon his claim against the Corporation for remunera- 
tion and compensation. But the plaintiff was not appointed 
architect to the National Council, and on 9th July 1909 he 
sent in a claim against the Corporation for £2,990 for 
remuneration, together with a claim of £4,000 for damages. 
The defendants offered £1,100 in satisfaction, which the 
plaintiff declined, and in October 1909 this action com- 
menced. The defendants had paid into Court the sum of 
£1,100, which had been tendered to the plaintiff, and have 
paid into Court a further sum of #400, wholly denying any 
liability ; thus the total sum paid into Court is £1,500. 


Appnications oF Law. 
It is plain, having regard to the law which regulates 
contracts by a municipal corporation with an architect o2 
surveyor, that the Corporation were under no liability to 
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pay the plaintiff for the work that he did in connection 
with the plans which he prepared for the Park Place site, 
inasmuch as there was no contract under seal, notwith- 
benefit of the work. 

The next question to determine 
breach of the contract. The Corporation purype ited to 
determine the employment of the plaintiff by virtue of the 
power conferred by Clause 10 of the contract, and the 
Corporation maintained tl there was no breach of the 
I decide the contrary. 
think, to be inferred from the judgment of 
Lord Bramwell in Hunt Wimbledon Board 
(4 C.P.D.) that if a municipal Corporation, having made a 
valid contract under seal to employ a person as architect 
for certain buildings, say to him, ** We will not go on with 
the buildings or employ you any more,” the Corporation 
breach of contract, for which an action foi 
damages can be That is what the Cardiff 
Corporation did in the present case. The Building Com- 
mittee having approved plans which had been made, and 
appointed a sub-committee to confer as to specific ations 
and contracts, the Corporation first postponed the matter, 
and finally abandoned it, and transferred the assets of the 
undertaking to another body. Clause 10 of the contract 
does not apply to what the Corporation did. It clearly 
applie s, in my view, to an eve nt which never took plac e 
viz. the commencement of works under building contracts 
pursuant to plans completed and approved, and a power 
in the Corporation to stop those works. It follows from 
this decision that, in the first place, the defendant Cor- 
poration was not entitled to discharge the plaintiff from 
his employment in the way in which he was discharged, 
and consequently that the way of assessing the plaintiff's 
remuneration for the work already which 
Clause 10 provide d, does not apply. 

There having been a contract made and a breach of it, 
the next question ix what compensation the plaintiff is 
entitled to. I have had a certain amount of evidence on 
both sides as to what in the events which have happened 
would have been the remuneration payable to the plaintiff 
under the of remuneration adopted by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, so far as that scale applies. 


standing that they had the 


is whether there is a 





contract. 
It is, I 


Local 


commits a 


maintained. 


done, foi 


sciic 


ScALE OF THE Royau InstTItUuTE or ARCHITECTS. 


Judges in directing juries have repeatedly declined to 
be bound to award remuneration or compensation on the 
basis of this scale unless that rate of remuneration has 
been expressly assented to, or it has been established that 
the owner has known that in employing the architect he 
would be charged in with the scale. The 
plaintiff alleges that the museum building which he was 
employed to design and carry out was to be a bui ding to 
cost about £150,000, on which sum he would have received 
5 per cent., and also his fee for preparing bills of quantities. 

I find it clear that the Corporation never employed the 
plaintiff to prepare 
#150,000 or anything exceeding 


accordance 





plans for museum buildings to cost 
£25,000. The Corpora- 
tion’s available resources limited them to that expenditure. 
Iam bound further, in considering the compensation to 
which the plaintiff is entitled, to have regard to the ei 
cumstance that if the Corporation had proceeded eithei 
with the plans appre ved by the Building Committee or 
nore extended plans, and had had contracts prepare d and 
works commenced, the y could have stopped the whole or 
any part of the work under Clause 10, in which event th 
plaintiff’s right to remuneration at 5 per cent. would have 
cone, and he would have received remuneration at the 
reduced scale mentioned in that clause. 

Evidence has been given before me that in assessing 
remuneration for what the plaintiff has actually done fo 
the Corporation I ought to treat the plaintiff as having 
been employed practically to design three different schemes 
and award remuneration in respect of each of them on 
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the cround that the alterations f t to ti ected Hughes ! 1902 Reginald Guy Kirkby [A 1902] ; 

involved practically the making of three scheme This is ASSOCIATES (2) : Benjamin Charles Ernest Bayley 

evidence has been met by evidence behalf of the Special Examination], James Henry Gray [S. 1907, 

Corporation that there was but one scheme—that of Mi Wualined 1910); as HON. ASSOCIATE: Sir Richard 

Ward—and what the plaintiff did s to prepare the Arthur Surtees Paget, Bart. 

architectural developments of that part Mr. Ward’s The President announced that the Council proposed 

scheme on which the Corporation deci to embark, wit] to submit to His Majesty the King the name of Dr. 

the consequence that the plaintiff ought to be ] pe William Dorpfield. of Athens [/Zon. Corr. M.), as a fit 

centage on the cost of that part of the emé recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for 1911, in recogni- | 

Of course, an architect t | | com] tion of his distinguished services to Architecture. 
for his time, and if there were invol e degree of The President announced that the author of the draw- 
architectural knowledge properly so- lit must be p ngs submitted for the Soane Medallion under the n:ctto 
for according to the merits of tl livid But the “Civitas” having failed to comply with the conditions 
genus architect was not necessit to 5 per cent f the Competition and withdrawn his designs, the 
nor to 23 per cent., and this Court | eady had reason Council had decided not to award the Soane Meds!lion 
to know that architects were someti ' lable this year The President further announced that the 
persons. As far as remuneration by percentage the Council had decided to award the Godwin Bursary and, 
view I adopt is that it does not in t t upply subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £65 to 
either in favour of the plaintiff or t fendant Mr. Cecil Brewer. 

Dealing next with the prospecti ( ( ] The President delivered an ADDRESS TO STUDENTS, 
the plaintiff might have been ent I not hi ind Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A.Cantab. [A.], read a 
compensation on anything like the ( ime CriricisM OF THE DestcNs AND Drawincs submitted ‘ 
in this action. On the othe nd, it ) ty to | for the Prizes and Studentships for the current year. 
regard to the fact that the plaintit su tedly er Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. [F.]. moved a vote of 
ployed to doa large a sunt ot t the tract thanks to the President and Professor Reilly for their 
exceeding the amount of work wl dl had t \ddresses, and unveiled and formally presented to the 
do if employed to design a simpl to cost £25,000 Institute on behalf of the subscribers the portrait of 
and that £750, together with the £100 for blo ; Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., Past President, painted by 
too small a remuneration. [fn | tot Sir Hubert Herkomer, R.A. 
usual scale upon which an architect of ti » Phe e of thanks having been seconded by Mr. 
fessional eminence is remunerated LI< t Sel vyn Image, Slad: Professor of Fine Art at the 
clusion on the whole that the sum paid into ( University of Oxford, was carried by acclamation and 
£1,500 —is an adequate and | ype t 1 1) ynded to. 
pensation to the plaintitf in the t ‘he Presentation of Prizes was made by the Presi- 

As L have awarded to the p i rdance with the Deed of Award, and the 
the amount tendered, and as the defend l rravelling Students were introduced, as follows :— 
liability, I give judement for the det ( i! 
the action, with the ene) ( : t but I ENGTEEN : Laces _—— aan gs 
award the plaintiff the cost aes a The Medal and cheque for £26. 5s. to Mr. H. L. 







I will put the judgment into prope 
effect to this de 






STITUT! Meastrep Drawrxcs MEDAL. 
F cheque for £10. 10s. to Mr. 

























Sakae “ SOANE MEDALLION AND £100. 
MINUTES. VII. Certificate of Hon. Mention and cheque for 

At the Seventh General M : Ord ; £10. 108. to Mr. C. P. Walgate. 
Stasion 1910-11, held Monday. 3 Trevis 1911. at Certificate of Hon. Mention and cheque for 
Spi. Wr Donan Sisken. 2 ( £10. 10s, to Mr. A. D. Robinson (not present). 
entered in the attendance-book the nar O7 | OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP 
(including 14 members of the Council 1 A t Certificate to Mr. A. W. Bellis, as the winner of 
(including 2 members of the Cow 3 Hor \ the Studentship 
ciates ites. ind t] P IN STUDENTSHIP 
Minutes ting held 16th. 1911, |] y Ir. J. B. F. Cowper introduced as the winner of 
been published the JourNA ‘ t 1 and the Studentship 
Signed as correct Cheque for £5. 5s. to Mr. P. D. Hepworth. 

The Hon. Secretary : unced the d f A Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. N. W. Hadwen. 
Murray, Asse te ‘el 189 Alexander Cm iw Priz 
ningham Forrest ellow, ted 190 Kdward Mr. G. H. Foggitt introduced as the winner of the 
Skinner, of { evl n, Associate 1893. } 1909 P; 

he followin Mer bers ind I t - ( ificate of fon. Mention and cheque for 
) thy t ? ” " y > ? t * + ( , ] . 4 
the fi time since their « d £10 to Mr. Henry Boddington, jun. (repre- 
mitted by the President—viz. Edgar Hinton } né ented by Mr. Carus-Wilson). 
‘ j . \ il ; ' ? y { } - . ’ . Ty , 
Fellow; Willi ad siah Fre Andrew Graha Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. W. G. Newton. 
Henderson, Frank Woods, Frank Coults Webster, Noi Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Y. O. Rees. 
Waugh Hadwen, Axsocir ( ! R Bayley : > 

: : (rntHUR Cares PRIZE. 
Kaw il 





Frank \\ se ly yoo . ‘ _e : 7 . P t J sos Che ie f £42 to Mr. A. G. Henderson. 
The following “andidates r membershin. found bx ASHPITEL PRIZE. ; 
the Council to be eligible and qualified a rd ng to the Books value £10 to Mr. J. B. F. Cowper. 
Charter and By-laws. were nominated { ection—As FP UGIN StupentsHrp 1910. _ 
FELLOWS (4): Henry Ebenezer Budder {. 18951. Medal and cheque for £20 to Mr. H. H. Fraser. 









Alfred Edward Corbett {, 1897 \ugust Edward The proceedings terminated at 10 p.m 
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